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Within the system of education that prevails in the United 
States, the primary and fundamentnTTesponsihility for puhlic 
education rests with ^the individual, states; and within each 
state, a state wiuirftion ng<^ry, headed by a rhief state firhool 
offu'er, is responsible for the adminif^trntiom, i^upervision, and 
genertd operation of the edu<'ntiannl program in th<* stnte, Tfie 
(legreo to whil'h the stnte education agencies have heen nhle 
to o-*^^um^' thejr responsibilities is du|? in large measure^to the 
leadershijS nnd vision thnt has hee^ demonstrated 4)y the <"hief' 
state st'hool of!i<7*ra. It is the chief state school ofTirer who has 
the ultimate responsibility for leadership of the educational 
proRrarp in his or her state - an educational program which 
l&'rvcomisasses nil of public education* spanning g^eral and 
vocational, and which includes all potential learners as clients. 

In seeking to meet their leadership res|30nsibilities, the 
chief state school officers — through their professional organ- 
ization, the Council of Chief State School Officer^— have con- 
sistently indicated both a willingness to explore and a desire 
to^ test idea^ that might potentially benefit or improve upon 
the existing;' educational program* Such a commitment has 
beenmiade by the Council of Chifef State School Officers rela- 
tive to career education* 
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When*the concept o( career education was first advanced 
in 1971 by Sidney^ P, Marland, at t|<at tjme Commissioner of 
Education in^^the U-S- Office of Education/many leaders ^nd 
educational oi^axiization^ seemed to agree'^ with^the concept, 
at least in principle. The Council of Ch^ef State School Officers, 
comprised of'the educational leaders charged with the respon- 
sibility for the educational programs in 6ach state^ not bnly^ 
a^eed with the concept, but has gone on record as strongly 
supportijig career education as a nieams x)f mpre adeC^uately 
meeting the educational — and life — rteeds of learners. 

The pouncil, however, recogivizes that in American edu- 
'cation there have been many ^ucational innovations -that, 
have appealed upon and then disappeared from the educational 
scene. Some h^ve disappeared because of misinformation, un- 
realistic expectations, or sheer impracticability. Others have 
>Pdisapp^ared because adequate foundational eflTorts wer^-not 
made before injplementation was attemped. Still otheTS have 
vanished because they dkJ nof.mesh with existing value sys- 
tems; goal statements, or educational priorities. And of coureije 
there have been educational innovations which have had a high 
xjegree of emotional appeal —.popular appeal — and which have 
rauKed larRe numbers to "get on the bandwagon.*" 

Cognizant as it was of the ravelits <'on<:erning educational 
innovations, yet highly supportive of the (-onrept of career 
<*<lu<'ation^ the Coun<'il initiated procedures that woul<l (a) ^i^-- 
<iuat<*ly a<'<'ount for th<* K<*veraljt'aveats an<l (b) encourage and 
enhance the solid implementation of <'arwr e<fu<'ation. A major 
step in this direetioh ^as the preparat^ion, submission, and 
sul)Sequenf^appro^aI of a proposal to^he U.S. Offic?of Eduea- 
tion for a study to be condu<'ted of career edu<'ation. 

The study, funded for a twelve-month period by Usoe, 
started in the spring of 1973 and ended in May 1974. It was. 
"desfigned to enable the chief state school officers and their 
resp^tive state education agencies to have ready access to 
information about career education: what it i^^ how it might 
operate,~what^its goals and purposes are, and the like. In addi- 
tion, it was hoped* that the project would also provide chief 
state school officcirs and state education agencies with models, 
alternatives, and guidelines that would be of yalue to them 
in their eflTorts to implement or expand career education pro- 
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grams. Specifically, it was intended that the project would 
review and make rec^ommendations corxmerning: 

{I) The concepts of career education 
^ (2) rdentification of appropriate eleinents of career edu- 



cation 



(3) , Development and adapta^tion of curriculum' materials 
^^for career education . * ^ a ' * , 

(4) Methods- of state-level organization and leadersffip pf 
career education programs ' 

With bot^ the bpoad goals and specific purposes in mind^ per- 
sonn^ in the p^t^oject throughout j^^uration gathered^ assem- 
bled, -synthesized, and disseminated information as it relates 
to career education. [ ^ I _ ^ 

The inform^^tion — whichVw^s uSed in the preparation of 
project materials — was gathered in a variety of ways and from 
a variety of sources. For example, information relating to the 
concept of^career education was obtained mainly from profes- 
sional literature and state plans or statements, information 
about ^l^l^e-levelprganization, on the other hand, was gathered 
largely thr<>ugh question naires (see chapter I for results) or 
personal contacts and on-^iite visits. The project also produced 
a fairly <"on)i)rcht'nsjve collection of documents relating to 
can't'r t*<luc'JUi<in operations in Rt'veral states. (This ha« also 
served as an excellent source of information about various 
models und altcrnativcsj Finally, a most important sovm-e of 
information was found to be state directors (or coordinators)* 
of career eduCatioQ in each of the participating states. Because 
of the information that was assembled and of the assistance 
given by personnel, in- the state education agencies, it was pos- 
sible for those worJting in the project to engage in a series of 
pertinent activities, to produce a series of reports, and \o par- 
ticipate in and sp6?isor. leadership efforts in career education. 
{Subsequently, a conference — report^ later in the book — twas 
heldjn Dj^las, Texas, on April, 29 and 30 and May 1, 19>4; the 
degree of response is indicated by the representation at the 
con^erencfe: 43 states and three territories.) 
i As for the reports — fiv,e papers were written and were then 
cpmpiled into a final report to OSOE. These now become chap- 
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ters 1 through 5 of this book* The original study, titled ^'Career 
Education in Public Edyication ::Mission, Goals, and Metho^ds," 
can be obtained from t^ie eric Clearinghouse in Career Edu- 
cation «;E 002 152-002458)* This book, it is. hoped, wijl bene- 
fit not only advocates and practitioners of but also neophytes- 
in career education* ^ 

^ In the original report, each paper carried its own preface; 
biit because some ofjthese wfere identical the prefaces are 
printed here. * " ^ " , 

^Preface to Chapter 1 ' ' 

The education 'sys^tem that exists in the United States in 
the mid-1970s has often been described as a' system in which 
nineteenth century^ mfethods and concepts are being used to 
help twentieth century youngsters l^rn to cope with life as it 
will exist in the latter years of the twentieth century and in 
the first third of the twenty-first century. For some educators 
and lay citizens^ such % characterization may be inaccurate 
and hence unworthy of consideration. But for others, the char* 
atterization seems taportrayV with painful accuracy, the cur-* 
rent scene in American education: 

Educational lestders who perceive even an element. of truth 
in the above description have exhibited deep coficern about 
the e<lurational program and have* raised seriouH 'questions. 
While doing so, they have he'en, and are, engaged in various 
**ndeavorfi and aHivities in their sean^h for plausiblo antl pm- 
sible solutions/ ^ , ' 

(\>n(-ems, questions, an<l activities such a« these have been, 
over the years, largely responsible for many of the major 
changes that have occurred, in American education. -Indeed, 
similar foncern, stildy, and actior^ will undoubtedly continue-^ 
to he the hallmarks for major diangps in the education system 
in future years, 

At the present time, as a result of the voicing of serioy^^ 
concern about the relationship of the education system to the\ 
world of work, questions are again being raised, and attempts 
are being made to fin5 ways o^ achieving a jong*honored,tbut 
often ignored, educational ^goal: helping students becoifie use- 
ful, contributing, arjd productive meAbers of the society in 
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which they will live. As one consequence of these efforts, it is ^ 
becoming evident that a new role — or at least a new emphasis 
— will be identifie^d or defined for American educatipru In the 
new role that is beginning to emerge, it is evident that the 
education system will^in all likelihood addivess itself fti.more 
direct fashion than ever before to ways of helping individuals 
prepare foF total life careers, a&opposed to preparing them for 
specific occupations only or. (or further educa^n onj^. The 
education system, as it assumes its new role, will have as its 
primary focus the total" career process of every individual — a 
process that extends from an individual's early childhood yeaijs 
through the, mature adult retirement years. 

The emerging redefinition of the role or purpose of educa- 
, tion, as indicated ^bove, has resulted in the development arvd 
wide acceptance of a new and promising concept; career 'educa- 
tion. By effectively'using this concept, educators might pos- 
sibly narrow the gap — which some say exists in the education 
system — Between the\ninete««th and twenty.-first cfenturies. 
In any event, pro^ggpand carefully considered use of the con- 
cept should result in the creation of a more meaningful learn- 
ing environment for all . - ^ 

Preface to Chapter 2 

^ ■ 

The Roman philosopher, Seneca, is supposed to have ob- 
Eierved that unless you^know what port you are sailing to, the 
direction^of the wind makes little difference. This observation, 
it we\jld seem, has considerable, relevance for educators who 
are con«ciehtiou«ly attempting to trani^fonn the concept of 
car^ef education into a viable educational process, tJnle^s the 
goaL^^of career education are cl^r — understood and accepted 
by those concerned — the process that is initiated i« liltely to 
be of little (Consequence in the final g^nalysis. 

In the f>receding paper of this series [chapter I] mention 
was rrrade of tjie fact that from the many inn6vations in edu- 
cation that have been introduced, few have really been actually 
incorporated in^ the education system. The lack <>f clarity of 
purpose or goals may well hSve been a contributing factor 
PerbapSjas has^been'suggested in a recent publication of the' 
United States Chamber of Commerj^e^, innovative educators, 
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in their ha|te to arrive at the^solutiifti to a problem, have iifideed 
^ been prone to "jump right over the probjem and into the solu- 
\^tion/^ 111 other words/they may have neglected to asoertEfm 
* what it was they wanted to accomplish. 

As efforts to expand the .use of the concept of career educa- 
*^ tion cotmnajei care must be exercised by educational leaders 
to en^re that the goals— the overriding purpos€js — do not 
^ become faded, dirh.jor un^ecognii|ible. 

tjoajy and piirposes are, 'of necessity* antj, by definition, 
broad in stto^e. They attempt to pi^ovide answers to questions 
such as: ' * * ^ 

(1) What'dft we want our, children to becom^^ 
* (2) What do we want children to Value? 

(3) How do we want children to beKave? 

(4) What do We want children to know about themselves' 
and the world about them? ^ ^ 

^^^tsfwhal do we want childrep to be able to feel, touch, 
^ * * smell,^see, and hear? * ^ . 

. (6) What abilities do we want -children to develorf? . 

(7) W^t tasks should^ hi Id ren be able to perforrrt? 

.(8)- What should cjiildren know about deriving pleasure? 
About freedom? About responsibility? 

(9) What should children fcn©w about rnaking choices and 

selecting alternatives? AYid hoW can they learn to deal 

. . constructively with'T:he constant fact of change? 
* * 1 

It should be emphasized that while goafs may differ somewhat, . 
or Tiiay be phrased In different ways, they ar^ more likely to 
be similar than different — assuming that they afe welf thought 
out and commonly accepted. 

Some of the purposes and goals of career. education are 
exarnined and discussed— in^ct^gpter 2. Educ^^tors" who* have 
respon^bility^or the development and implementation of 
c^reer^ducation .may choose to add others or to modify those* 
that are discussecf. ^rr^spec^ve of the ^bal^.that are d^fin^d, 
however, they should reflect the basic purposes' of the endeawr. 
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And at the nume ti^e, ivis imperative that they also reflect the 
idea that career education, as it is perceived,, is a means to an ^ 
end — not lU} (?nd in ^d of itself^ ^ ; * 

Preface to Chapters 3 and 4 

^ " / ' . ' 

Afi pointed oi^t in the preface to chap^r 2 of this series, 
people should know where they want to go befor^they s^t out 
on a journey. Stated^ moVe explicit fashion, they should know 
what they want to do or accomplish Tie fore they begin the task. 

In rnuc;h the same vein* it is necessary for people, as they, ^ 
identffy g{)al» arit^ purposes^ to ha^ some idea of the options 
thatjlrb open to them, Fof example, when one considers travel 
from one place to another, numerous options are^available and ' 
''$hoyld' he rarefully considered before one de€;ide3 oh the route 
to be taken, the mode of travel, and perhaps t^^" time /rame ^ * 
tp he used. ^ * " . ' 

So it is with-career education efforts; When a determina- 
tion "of purpose has been made^and agreed upon, those respon- ^ , 
siWe for implemeptation will need to consider the many options 
that are (>pen to them, of materials that might be employ^d^ 
target poDulationSt and thef like. 

To bp^tre, those responsible tor implementation of career 
educatibli^prograrm will obviously have' to consider the option^ 
in light of varying conditions, constraints, and restraints that 
might exist in a given communiy^But this in no wa J negates 
the need to know the options tnat exist and how each rpight 
facilitate installation or expansion of career education efforts. 

(Chapters li and 4 of this series^ having to do with materials 
and" models respectively^ are mtended to be ofwassistance to 
state education agency personnel as they continue in th^ir 
efforts to make career education a reality in their states. 

Preface to Chapter 5 . ' ./^ 

^ In the preceding four chapters of/this series, an attempt 
has been made to gather together, synthesize, and disseminate 
information relating to career education. Chapter 1 traced the 
evolution and development or the career edi^^tion concept 
and pointed out the vario;ife ways in whicli it has been defined. 
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It also implied a need for some common frame of reference for 
career education among state education agencies and presented 
several broad jssues which should be seriously considered h^ 
th^se agencies they continue to implement the concept. 

In chapter 2^ the yarious reasons why career education 
appears to holcJ significant potential for needed;^ forms, in edii- 
cation were presented. Implicit in chapter 2 is the caution t'hat 
as state education agencies either plan or implement .career 
education programs, they should carefully examine and per- 
haps redefine or modify the purposes that have been given to 
ensure that the goals — the expected outcomes — are clear, 
, * As was implied in chapter 3* specifically designed tools are ' > 
' tueeded for certain tasks* In this vein* various "tools** (i,e,, cur- , 
^. ricular materials) that^^have been developed for use in^^the 
impiejjjgfitation of carreer e^utation efforts were presented. In 
addition;'some of tffe criteria fcSir such tools and materials were 
also discussed/ Y . ' ' 

In chapter 4^ the necessary comt>onehts of career educsaioji, ^ ' 
as-it has been treated in the Seri^, were discussed, as were4he - 
several characteristics which apptear to be cpmmon ^jto most 
"careei^ education p^o^ams or definitions. In addition, repre- 
sentative models or schemata ^that have been develo^d and * 
'used by state education a,gfencies were included. 

In this paper, the role of the state education agency,' as it , 
relates to career education, is discussed, as are several strgite* 
gies that might be used. Finally, from the information gathered 
and disseminated, several implications for state^ education 
agencies seem appajcent. These are also discussed, . 

Collectively, the papers in this series^^hould servl as*a 
valuable resource and reference as well as ^gource of ideas for 
chief stat_e school officers and their staffs a^they j[:ontinue to / 
translate career education from a concept to a functional and^ 
^ operational reality, / . ' , ^ 



Conclusion 

The preface to cjiapter 1 was written by Byrop W, Hans- 
ford* Executive Secretary of the Council of Chief State School 
, ' Officers. Those for chapters 2 through 4 were written by David 
b, Jesser, Director of this project. And lastjiut not least, 
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chapter 5 was prefaced b^jfWilliam L Israel, Director of Special 
Projects, Council of Chief State JSchool Officers, 

The Council is appreciative of having had the gpportunity 
to actively participate in the study. It has been informative 
and useful Much' informationlias been gathered and distrib- 
uted to chief state schoorofficers and to their staffs. Many 
alternative, methods, models, and definitions have been pre' 
serrted as a" result of other project efforts; it has been possible 
to ascertain that much has already been accomplished. At the 
same time, th^re still remains much lo b^ done before career 
education wi^t truly be part of the tot^l education' system. More 
information will have to be g^hered; more "risk capital^ will 
have to be made available; teacher preparation programs will 
have to be changed. These are but a few tasks which remain. It 
is the hope of the Counrit that in a continuation of the current 
effort, the ne<^ssary tasks tan be undertaken,. 

' We also wish to acknowledge the valu^ible assistance and- 
support Jihat has been provided by the Council of cVief State 
School Officers and its Committee on Career Education', 
, headed by Cecil E, Stanley, Commissioner of Education for 
Nebraska, At the san\e tirpe, we want to express our apprecia;^, 
tion to Kenneth B, Hoyt, Sidney High,* Gerald Elbers and 
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From time to time/throughout the historyM6f educational 
thought and development in the Urfrted StjUes, concerns and 
doubts hav*'J)een raised about Various aspect ofi^tbe education 
system. As a re^sult, many suggestions and recomlnendations 
concerning ways in which the perceived inadequacies, inequi- 
ties, andjjk'ficiencies might be remedied have been made. Some 
f hav^ rt^Hulted in tasting and significant changes in the system, 
^The high st'hooK thc^^industi^ial artftGurriculum, and vocational 
eduralion progniitis are but a few examples'of lasting and sig- 
nificant change's that have been effected as a result of seriops 
and^ovc^rriding concerns relating to perceived inadequacies of 
^the educa^Mal program. 

1^ Oijjj'the^Wher hand, the literature is replete with examples 
;*'of as?jggt'shons and r^iommendatjons for change that were 
offered (and in som^^^lTisianc^ implemented oft a somewhat 
limited and localized basis) but had little or no lasting impact 
on AmeriK an education. New or different curricjular approaches 
have been i*uggt>ftte<l and developed; hew and different or^ani- 
' zattonal patterns ha\^e been created; new and diferent admin- 
istrative arrangements have been attempted; and View and 
different i^rchif ertural i?ettings have been designed and built. 
These are some e^^&mples of changes that have been suggested 
but which have not had the impact desired by those^ ivho 
propose thejn/ " 
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Of all the suggestions and recommendations that have 
^^^bs^ri made relating to desired^ ch^inges in the American educa- 
tiort) system, however, few ^ave Jjeen met with su,ch instant 
' acceptance as has the concept of career education. As is noted 
in a subsequent section, there are those who woulfl assert that 
the concept in various forms has existed for a long while. But* 
it was not until early in 1971 that it was introduced as a single, 
and r^ognizable suggestion for a majoi- change in the educa- 
tion system. Sidney P. Marland, the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education in the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (hew), presented. the suggestion — together 'with the 
concept — to members of the National Association of Secon- 
dary School Principals who were meeting in Houston in J^inu- 
ary 1971. In the^i:g]atively short t^me since its introduction, 
the concept has burgeoned, with an almost supetp ovarii ke 
quality, across the nation 5hd has had immeas^^^pact on 
every educational level with a vigor seldoro witnessed in edu- 
cation in the United States. The manner in* which it has been 
received has -suggested that cafeer education is a concept 
*'whose time had come'' (Hoyt et aU 1974, ,p. 11). 

The rapidity with which the concept of career education 
has been accepted, together with the aln^t messianic fervor 
with which many educational leaders have embraced it, is no 
doubt a reflection of innumerable concerns and doubls about 
the validity of the roles and functions of eduj^^ation and ediica- 
tors, together with concerns and doubts relating to the reli- 
ability witii which the education system Is performing its 
perceived i^ples and functions. In a more global sense, the 
rapidity of abueptance is perhaps a refliBCtion of a basic concern 
^'Bbout societally basec^ problems which are Becoming increas- 
ingly evident in the Ui^ited States dqring the waning years of 
the twentieth century. Concerns about the education systeiji, 
together^with concerns about broad-based societal pt:obl^ms, 
have again caused educators and concerned citizens to search 
for T^etter ways/' And thev seem to perceive career education 
as a way to%ielp: . . j 

(1) The forty million elementary school children who need 
cllreer orientation 

(2) The 7.5 million young people who seek employment 
^ after graduation 
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(3) The ^nemployed^ or soon to be unemployed, workers 
not expecting callback because of shifts, in technology 
or shifts in labor rqarket demand 

(4) The highly rr\ptivated working poor stuck in low-skill, 
low-paying jobs, who need to hold two jobs to earn ' 
enough to cover their family needs 

(5) The mothers ofgphdol-age children wlio need and.waAt 
to reenter U>^Tabor market 

t6) Older workers,^ involuntarily retired, who want to con- 
^tinue fo work but need a marketable skill 

(7) Thelnore than three hundred thousand mental hospital 
patient* discharged every year who need a marketable 
skill to sustain themselves 

f 

(8) The inmates in our prisons who need pre- and pogt-^ 
gjrelease skills training to cut down on the high rate of 
. recidivism 

*(9) The more th^n three million children and youth con- 
sidered to be learning handicapped, who are prime can- ^ 
didates. for special training programs that will provide 
them with the economic or psychological means to be 
fulfilled individuals 

For many concerned educators, legislators, parents, and 
taxpayers, career educajtioft holds the promise and the poten- 
tial of greatly helping society cope with the problems of the ^ 
many individuals alluded to above* At the same time, and more^- ^ 
important, they see in careejyfedu cation a means of helping the 
individual to be better equipped to aggressively resolve, as wdl 
as to cope with, the many problems of society. 



What Is Career Education? 

It has been suggested that career education, at least ^t the 
present time, might best be descxibed'as a concept in search * 
of a definition. This observation, it should be noted, may not 
be completely accurate in apteral sense because, as has beea*' 
observed, there are perhaps as many definitions of career edu- 
cation as there are people who are trying to develop or imple-* 
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ment programa But as the obserVation implies, there in an 
apparent lack of unanimitv concjerning the definition, it not 
the meaning, of" career education. 

It should be recognized by all cnncernetl that there is a 
genuine need for at least a broad definition of career education 
that would establish a perceptual framework or pai^ameter \n 
which educators might be able to function, but which at the 
^ame time would provide the freedom for needed ada{)tation.. 
As pointed out in a later section, many such broad definitions 
of career education have been developed by state education 
agendes. An example that would be of value in the context of 
the immediate discusision, however, is a definition that has 
been developed by the Task Forjre onK^areer Education of the _ 
Council of Chief StBte School Officers (ccsso): 

Career education Is essentially an instructional ' \ 
strategy, aimed at iiYiproving educational outcomes by 
t relating teaching and learning activities to the con- 
cept of career development, Cateer education extends 
the academic world to the world of work. In ^cope, 
careef education eruom^^asses educational experiences 
^beginning with earjy childhood and continuing 
throughout the individual's productive life, A com- 
plete program of career education includt^s awareness 
of the world of work, broad orientation to Occupations, 
(professional and nonprofessional), in-depth explora- 
tion of selected clusters, career preparation, an under- * 
standing of the economic system of which j()bs are a 
part, and placement for all students, 

. While the preceding .definition iqr a similar one) will be 
adequate for many, it should be recognized^ that for some^ 
•educators and Jay citizens, loose or broad definitions do'not 
sufrice. There are those who prefer — if not actually require — ^ 
a recipe or somewhat definitive prepackaged program of career 
education. There is need for clear meaning; yet there is ris\^* 
inherent in any kind of rigid prescription. No doubt this is 
what Dr. Marland had in mind when he indicated that ^^'devel- 
oping such a constraining de6nition would be the best way to 
kill the whole idea" (1972, p. 9), 

While there are those (Marland, for example)^who would 
see a positive value in having no single definition or "Official" 
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designation, it is inter^ting to note that numerous references 
in the {iterature contaih^lefinitions which have been developed. " 
Ho'yt aL (1974> implied , that, a lack of definition of career 
education existed^when they suggested that it was a "concept^ 
in search of a definitroji/* They then went on to offer a. 
definition: 

^Career education is the,total eifort of public education 
and the community to help all individuals become 
familiar with thfe.values of a work-oriented society, to 

s integrate these values into their personal- value sys- 
tems, and to implement these va4ues into their lives 
in such a way th^t work becomes possible, meaningful, 

^and satisfying to each individual {pp. I5 and 100). *^ 

f 'In similar fashiQQ, while Marland indicated explicitly that \ 
career educatian^hould not be defined or prescribed in Wash- 
ington^ some advice that suggested that career • " 
education should no^ be^perciived as: 

^{\) A renaming of vocational-tfchnicaTedtlcation 

(2) ''Ah anti-inteUectual conspiracy ^ ' ■ ^ 

(3) A way to discourage poor and minority young people 

^ from going to college ' ^ ^ 

* (4) -Being liniited* to elementary and secondary schools 
(5) Simp^ a means of getting a job 

In a more positive vein, Majrland (1972) suggested th^t 
careen education is or should- be perceived ast^ 

:_the coriipanion to academic preparation at every 
^„ grade level, from kindergarten through graduate^ 
school, so as to enable every young person to enter 
ancJ do well in a career carefully; chosen from among- 
many, no matter at wh^t point he of she leaves formal 
. educart^ion (p. 19). ^ 

ks Dr. Mart^nd has described career education, it is clear that 
his hopes for it3 ui^e extended far beyond whatsis now corf-" 
sidered to fee the scope of "formai education." To him^ career 
education '^offers the same opfportunities to adults who reenter 
the system either to upgrade their competencies in a field of 
work or to- leave their field" (pp. 19-20). ^ ' 
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Bc^h Hoyt and Marland attempted to' give some meaning 

* to the concept of career education and, at the same time, 
attej^pjted to avoid a rigid set of rules or^jf prescriptions. In 
similBf^/^sfaion, other educatoi-s— from every type qf educa- 
tional i^fi^^ture — have developed fairly broad and compre- 

5- hensive^j^nittons. 

As'thi^eniergent definitions or descriptions of career edu- 
-caiioji *a|:^»^examined, the contributions of educators, sociolo- 
^ * gists, ecoMjmists, and educational psychologists should not be 
overlookJtt. Some of these contributions have already been 
noted in .iBbose of Hoyt and his colleagues. Taken individually, 
these stat^fements should serve asJ&xcellent guidelities: 

The fundamental concept of career education is 
that all types of educational experiences, curriculum, 

* .^■^if^t^'^^^ti^rii ^rid counseling, should rnvolve prepara-) 
r^"Ti%i fS^ Economic independence, personal fulfillment, 

,flnd an a|jpreciation for the dignity of work It seeks to 
< give meaning to all education by relatii^ its content 

-to the job world (p. 2).... Career education is noisome* 
thing which precedes p^irticipating in society but is an 
integration of learning and doing that merges the 
worlds of the home^ the community, the school, and 
the workplace into a challenging and productive whole 
(p. 3). ^ ^ 

In "Position Paper on Career Development/' presented to 
. the 197:3 apga convention in New Orleans, Tennyson and his 
; associates.sought to distinguish career jrom occupation: 

' Sociologists and some psychologists have u^d the 

term **career" to refer to the sequence of occupations^ 
.jobs, aijd positions occilpied during the coulee of a 
^ : person s life. This definition is helpful in carrying the 

, impost of developmental movernent through struc^ 

tuj'es, hut it conveys no sense of .an active person inter- 
acting^ with his environment. ...The term "career" ^ - 
, means a time*extended working out of a purposeful 
life pattern through work undertaken and engaged in 
by the individual. Career cai^ ea^ly be differentiated > 
from the term '*career development/^ which refers to 
\ the total constellation of psychological, sociological, 

" educational, physical, economic^ and chance factors 
that combine to shape the career of any given indi- 
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vidual....Thenieaning of the word "career,** then, is 
directly dep^dent upon the meaning one attaches to V 
the word "work.*' Work, as conceived for purposes of 
this paper, may be defined as an expenditifye of effort 
(jesigned to effect some change, however slightly, -^in 
some province of civilization. It is not simpty an arbi- 
trary or gratuit^s action, but something which, from 
some viewpoint *wi thin society, ought to be done. The 
concept Carries the intention that an act of human 
effort will lead to an improvement of one's own condi- 
tion or that of some element of society.... Viewed in 
this way, work is not directly attached to paid employ- 
ment, but it may include also efforts of an educational 
or avocational nature. Thus education for work and 
certain elements of leisure which are undertaken to 
benefit society or which contriJ)ute to a sense of indi- 
vidual purpose^ and achievemeivt are included in this 
definition. * 

Tennyson et aL have provided the concerned educator with 
a framework in wHich programs of career development can be 
facilitated. In addition, they have provided a perspective which 
could serve to alleviate concerns that have been voiced by 
edqcationists, vocational education specialists, and vocational 
guidance personnel about v^o should have responsibility for 
what: 

...|t must be emphasized that a person's career does 
jiot unfold independently *of other are^s of his develop- 
ment; Ultimately the educqtor, whatever his title, 
must concern himself with the total deuelo0ng person, 
'and this implied a consideration of how jvork-and - 
^ career meshes Avith other life pursuits in a reasoned 
style of living. (Emphasis added.) ^ - _^ ■ ^ 

' -As- has already been indicatecf, definitions such as these 
were developed primarily to provide guidelines — or broad 
di^^ctions — to those who might develop and implement pro^ 
^ grams in career education. They were not definitive; they were 
not intended to be. Yet they (together with many others not 
cited) performed the intended function ^ell. 

When the "broad strokes** that made up the guideline types 
of definition are used, more operational types of definitions are 
seen to evolve Wherever serious attempts have been made to 
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developLEind implement career education programs. Suc h defi- 
nitions have been developed hv many state education ageHcirs 
and include key concepts Kuch as those l)elow {s*^e Selected 
References at end of chaptei ). 

Aiizona ( \97:\, p. 5): 

A complete program of career education includes 
awareness of the world of work, broad exploration of 
occupations, in-Uepth exploration of selected clusters, 
and career preparatioh for fell students.^ ^ ^ 

Louisiana {Michot/ 1973, p, 5): . * 

It is our responsibility as the adults of our society 
to provide the best education that Louisiana's re- ^ ^ 
sources j>ermit, arid it is.the responsibility of our stu- 
dents to see that they avail' themselves of every oppor- 
tunity of disc*Qvering, deciding, -and dev^oping their 
life cycles anj^^styles. ' . -'-^ 

Nevada (1973, p. U): ' : / 

Career education not only prQvid^es job infoi;ma- 
tion and skill development, but also aicls students in 
developing attitudes about the personal^^ psychologi- 
cal, social, and economic significance of work. 

• V ' • 

New Mexico (1973, p. 1): ^ 0 ^\ 

Career education is essentially a lifelong 4>rocess, 
beginning early in the presi hool years and continuing, 
for most individuals,'through retirement. As a process, 
it includes the view one hasof himself and the possible 
wqrk opportunities, the choices-he makes related to ^ 
himse}f as a worker, and fhe.^ways in which he imple- 
ments those choices. 

Ohio (1972,/p, vi): 

^ Career t?ducation is defined as a program which 
endeavors, through the'regular curriculum, to fffovide 
all youth in the school motivation tow*ard the w6rld 
.of work, orienlation to the many job opportunities 
available, and exploration of occupations consistent 
^ilh individual- interests and abilities. 
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Oregon (Kunzman, l970); 

Schools have a threefold objective; td hetp young * 
people (a) discover their individual interests and abili- 
ties, (b) exfilore the many avenues of productive 
activity that might challenge and enlarge their indi- 
vidual talents, anjd (c) leam'Hhe wise exercise ^f free- 
donx of choice, self-direction, self-discipline, and 
responsibility. 

Career eckieation extends beyond the school and 
^ ^ uses the enti^pomm unity as a resource for career 
\ developments In/this context, caxeer education is noj 
^separate an(^apart from total lifeHe'ducation/but is a 
' coii*elated, integral part of all human development.^ 

^ i ' X 

J The precedir\g concepts of career education that have been 
developed in the various sta'te* education agencies are by no 
means intended as an exhaustive list. Obviously, there are 
many others that might have been identified and cited. But- 
while the listing may not be all-inclusive, it is su'^ciently rep- 
resentative to suggest that irrespective of specific terms or 
local adaptations, the concept of career education is made up 
of several basic ehat-^eri$tics: ^ ' - 

(1) In scope, career education encompasses educational 
-experiences beginning with early childhood and con- 
tinuing through the irvdividuaTs productive life. 

(2) In^rly childhood, career education provides an aware- 
ne5?s of self in relationship witti the world of work, aS 
well as direct experience to motivate and captivate the 
learner's; interest In the basic skills being taught. 

(3) As childi-en move thrqugh school, they , increase their 
familiarity with the world of work and acquire knowl- 
edge necessary to obtain meaningful employment after 
leaving school. . - 

(4) Career education also makes the provision to prepare 
individuals for employment and, later in their career; 
to Xipgradq^ their skills, to update their kno\yledge, and 
to' retrain them for a new job if they wish it. 
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<5) Career education combines the academic world, withj 
the world of work. It must be available at all levels of 
education, from kindergarten through the universjty. 
A complete progratp oilcareer education incdudtes self- 
awareness of the worldXof work, broad expl^a^ot). of 
selected work clusters, dnd career'prepar^tio^rfor all 
students. This calls for all basic education subjects to 
incorporate career education as activity, motivation, 
'and methodology. ' ^ ^ 

As has been emphasised, there are many variations inrthe 
numerous definitions l;hat have been developed for careerf^ 
education. So also is there variation in graphic poi^ray^Is that 
have been developed to depict the scope and character of career 
education. A fairly representative portray^al (Figure. l.t), how- 
ever, has been developed by the Oregon State^BiBpartment 
Education, in which several ele<ments of characteristics are 
shown. The schematic inc&cates where in the educational spec- 
trum the several typ^p of career education should ideally take> 
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Figure 1-1. Oregon's Conceptual Model 
of Career EducatiorT* 
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place. It does not, howeyer, attempt to portray how the pro- 
. grams or activities relate to the "totaKw.orld," This type of ^ 
relationship — i.e., that between-career education and the 
**worlt^" — is graphically portrayed in Figure 1/i This model^ 
was "developed by the Nevada state education agency. 

Throughout this section considerable attention fias been 
given to the numerous definitions, schemata, and m.odels that 
have b6en developed to describe ^career education. A clear 
utjderstanding oTf these is ^ential if career ediication is to have 
l^J^rust or im^pact thatpas been env^aged for it. But at the 
same time pr6ppnen ts and^adwocates of career education should 
' not attempt to develop every notion or-idea from a zero point. 
Career educatitm is a new concept in American education; its , 
rootSt however, go backra Idng way. ^ 
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Evolution of the Concept of Career Education 

To identify* with*any degree of accuracy, all of the origins 
and antecedents of the Concept of career education would be 
extremely difficult and, time consuming, if not completely im- 
possible. At the same time, such a descriptive, accoupt would 
not serve any really useful purpose in tlnfe context thisTx)ok, 
On the oth^r hand, it is important that thase responsible for 
■ planning, developing, an^implementing programs bi career 
education recognize that the concept did have clear and defin- 
able antecedents; that the concept did not ^'happen'*- in some 
spontaneous fashion. , ' 

According to Herr (1972, p. ^J), career education in it^i cur- 
rent context should btr recognized as 

, .,,a syQthesis and blend of many concepts^ and ele- 
• ments available at sorfte point and in some place in 
'^American education. Hpweve'r, the intent and imple- 
mentation tactics so far apparent are to bring these 
> concepts and elements into a new and systematic 
interrelationship among vocational education, voca- 
tionpat guidance, care^ development, and other ele- 
ments of the educational and coqiinunity networks of 
* ^ which they are part. ^ ^ ' ^ * 

* ^ 

As Jlerr implies, S9rffe of the more prominent roots of career 
education "are to be found in vocational education apd voca- 
tional guidance programs. However, to say th^t in these pro- 
grams are to be found the embryonic stages of career education 
would he erroneous^ for the emphasis on and development of 
vocational programs are in reality » part of the evolutionary 
process that has now culmihated in the emergence of career 
education. 

Vocational education apd vocational gui<^ance Save both 
bad im'^act on the evolution of career education;^ but they have 
been supplemented by mani^ other educational endeavors and 
'*outside'* influen1:es^ Many bases for career education existed 
before development of concept of either vocattonal educa- 
tibn or oareer education. Gordon Swanson reit^fatecl this when 
he recently observed that <:areer education-, in various shapes 
and forms* has made partial and tentative appearances in 
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American education for more than a hundred years. Tyler 
(1973, p- 165),.^n a sigiilar observation, notes: 

Although jSlfooLs [of the 182()s] were «een as 
places where workers^children could learn a craft, 
[workers] consisitentlv refused to limit nchooling to , _ 
what we^ today call ^Vocational education/' They 
^ wanted their children to be more than skilled artisans; 
they also wantpd them to he Informed citizens, 

Tyler^ Herr, and others have traced the development of^ 
the concept of career eduoation in some detail I*'or the edu- 
cator or lay citizen who is Vtjterested in examining the ante- 
cedents of < arcer edJJcation, the cited sources are highly 
recommcjidcd* Vor the purpo«es of this book, a summary of 
the historical, philosophical, and conceptual antecedents of 
career education, as prepared hy Professor Herr (1972, pp, 29- 
;J0), should suffice: 

Virtually every concept whicliJs presently em- 
bodied in career education has heen advocated at some 
point iri American education* This is not to ^suggest 
that such concepts have either been operationalizeti 

, [sic] or tested in practice, Isfever the less, philosophical 
support for tTie major elements of career education 
hds historical construct, if not evaluative validity.... 
Although there were antecedent^ iftvHfe adjustment 
amcT progressive education positions jn-ior to 1960, in- 
creased emphasis has been focused on the prevoca- 

^ tional elements of decision making and preparation 
to be found in the elementary, middle, or junior high 
school educational level. Equally important has been 
concern for the vocational implications held by post- 
secondary education, fncludtng collegiate education, 
for^ adults and out-of-'school youth. Together these 
elements have cbnstituted support for articulating, 
from kindergarten through post -secondary ^ucation, 
a series of increasingly complex educational' jexperi- 
ences which would be available to all students, to 
out-of-§chool youth, and to adults. Further, these 
experiences are seen as requiring not only vocational 
preparation, but a continuum oriented to prevoca- 
tional and educational awareness, attitudinal develop- 
ment, awareness of personal strengths and potentiali- 
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ties, as well as the development of decision-making 
abilities. 

ft 

As has Keen observed, it Ik possible to identify many ante- 
cedents of career education, some of which may even pre-date 
the founding of the nation. All have contributed to tlie develop- 
ment ofH:he concept. But, as indicated by Herr, it was not until 
the decade of the *6(te that major attention was devoted to 
societal problems, inadequacies of education, and possible solu- 
tions. Attention of this nature was demonstrated in 1962 by 
the Paijel of Consultants on Vocational Education (1963, p^ 3) 
with the following stal^pment: 

V 

Of every ten stud^ents now enrolled in the element 
tary {grades, three will4)robably not attain high school 
graduation.^How will these three earn a livingan the 
world of the 1960s without a high school diploma? 
How can th6 schools help them before and after they 
' drop out''? Of the other seven boys and girls who will 
finish high school in this decade, three will not go oa 
to college. What will these three high school graduates 
do for a living? How well will their high school educa- 
tion prepare them to earn a ifving or, in the caSe of 
marly girls, to perform the duties ofTiousewife and 
mother? Of the remaining four students who will even- 
^ tually enter college, (?nly two will receive baccalau- 
reate degrees. What are the prospects of.the two who 
' do not complete four years of college? How jwill high 
school and post-high school study help them earn a 
living?... Thus eight out of ten youngsters now in the 
elementary schools who have a need for vocatiorial 
education are a major concern of this report. These 
' young people will enter the labor force in this decade 
26 million strong, and will account for nearly 90 per- 
cent of the growth in the labor force during the 1960s. 
By the end of the decade, three million young workers 
will enter the labor force each year, compared with 
two million annually at the start of the decade. Will 1 
these young Workers be well prepared for the world ^ 
of work? Will their interests, skills, and knowledge 
match the changing requirements of the economy? ^ 

The apparent appropriateness of the above concerns to the 
present-day situation, when contrasted to the time at which 
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they were ft^rnililated ( 1962), *might suggest to sdme that the 
concmis have had little or no impact. Any such perception, 
hoover, w()ui<l be erroneous, for out of th6 con^rn^ voiced 
by the panel in 1962 — or perhaps more in jrespons6^o the con- 
cerns — ea.nie niany of the initial efforj^that were made to- 
ward ^hat has become known as caiwr education. 

For example, during the early to mid-1960s, the Richmond 
Plant in which attempts were madefto blend technical and 
trade education with general educationv^as developed by the 
Richmond (California) school system. InN^New Jersey, during 
the first half of the 1960s, the Technology Vor Children [T4C] 
Program, in which elencjentary school chiyren were given a 
variety of experiences dealing wifh the world of jwork,*was 
developed nnd implemented. The Western States Small Schools 
Project in the mid- 1960s developed and used the concept of 
the Career S€*Iection Program in order to help students in the 
smaller communities and high schools to develop an aware* 
nessof the world of work. 3^he San Diego County schools during 
the same era developed and produced the View Program, which 
was designed to give the learner access to occupational infor- 
mation as it related to hundres of occupations. There were also 
the efforts of the Pittsburgh schools, in which students were 
given an acquaintance with the world of work as well as experi- 
ence in a real or simulated job s^^k^tion. 

The above are but a few of the progrants that emerged 
'dulTnfe the 196()ft in response to concerns such as those voiced 
by the Panel of ConBultants on Vocational Education. Eaoh of 
the programs was concerned* with some aspect of what is now 
perceived as ji'areer education, and feach in its own way was an 
immediate predecessor of the current concept. However, none 
of the efforts of the early and t|lld-]L960s regally attemped to 
"grasp the hig picture" Dr to deal with the totality of . the pj-ob- 
lem of helping every individual prepare for a satisfying and 
gratifying life career pattern. Instead^ each seemed -to address 
itself to a specific part or aspect Qf the "big 4)ictui:e." It was 
not until the late 1960s and eariy 70s that educ^ational leaders 
began to^grapple with the totality — or the perceived totality — 
of the problem. 

In 1968t f(vf example, the Advisory Council pn Vocational 
Education (1968, p.'xxiv), under the leadership of Martin W, 
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Essex, indicated that in addition to a basic comnjitment to 
provide vocational educationi there were three other major 
a?eas o^concern that should be considered as part of the total' 
ity bi education: 

First, starting early in the student's formal educa- 
tioni he must learn more about worki its tligfiity, and 
his relationship to the occupational world. Actual 
work experience^ need to be included as an integral 
part of the studenls educational program,,,, Second, 
■ the subject matter of tpe school and vocational re- 
quirements need to be realigned so th^t education 
becomes more meaningful in terms of its occupational 
potential. This involv^ a high degree of flexibility 
and a definite movement toward individualization of 
instruction, ..,Thirdi the hardcore content of voca-^ 
tional education — the par|that makes"^a per^n em- 
ployable — must be adjust^ to accommodate a wider j 
range of occupational opportunity and a larger num- 
ber of students. 

Clearly, the e[lements of career education can be seen in the 
three areas of concern noted by. the council. 

Still further indications of the components of career edu- 
cation are to be seen in another closely related statement of 
the Advisory Council on Vocational Education (1968, p, xiriv): 

The renaissance in education must develop new 
. relationships between the|School and community at 
large to the end that education, with its vocational 
component, re^iches into every facet of the community 
to provide for youth and adults now not being served. 

It has already been suggested that it would be difficult if 
not impossible to trace atlrC^ the antecedents of career edu- 
cation. Those that have bee^^briefly described here constitute 
but a few. It was, however;jfrom antecedents such as these 
that the concept of career education as we Jtnow it today 
has developed, » ■ , , 

* 

The Concepts the' Process^ ortrf the Product 

The concept of career education, ai|dt has been discussed 
in these pages, is from all indications 4m^t>le one — one that 
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is both alive uijd healthy. Thin oI)M'rvati(>!i in given (rederui' 
by ttvinierouH buppening^s m career cdutation that have ot' 
rurred >iinc e l(#7L Nearly every state or territorial educ ation 
a[(ent y* for example, now ban a professional stafi rneniber^ho* 
is responsible for < arcer edu( ation efforts in the state or terri- 
tory. In 19fi8, only one state had such a position. Some state 
lefiinlaturt's in recent ^efirs have appropriated state monies to 
be used for the support of eart?er tkJueatioii. And whereas a 
deead^Nafio it was diffieult to find professional piiblications 
that "dealt with career- edueation, today one can find many 
sueh publications. t 

Yet another evidence of support and acceptance oflthe 
concept of career education may be found in the numerous and 
extremely well-done plans, brochures, and other descriptive 
materials that have been dev^eloped by state education agencies 
for ufie in their own states. {Some of these are mentioned 
in the section of this and other chapters called ''Selected 
References.") 

StiJI further evidence of acceptance and support of the 
concept of career education may be found in the March 1974 
issue of Focus, which is published by the National Association 
of State Boards of Education. It recently conducted a survey 
of educational priorities among state education agencies. Using 
a weighted formula to treat the state responses, the investiga- 
tors found career education to be the highest priority. It should 
be, noted that in one context, the survey indicated a need for 
or a concern al)out career education. Either expression, how- 
ever, would tend to support the basic concept of career 
education, ^ 

Attacking the Issues. 

While there is fairly solid evidence that the concept is alive 
and well, there are indications that the process of career edu- 
cation is not so firmly fixed within the educational structure^ 
^This problem — to transform the concept into a process of 
career education — was addressed by chief state shool officers, 
UsOe representatives, and others at a meetitig in Pinehurst, 
North Carolina, April 1 to 3, 1974. At that meeting. Dr. Mar- 
land discussed with the participants some of the causal factors 
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that tend to inhibit the implementation of career education 
on a broad ntale and suRgetitetJ t,hat edu<'ational leadeni from 
every level and aspet t of education mount a ronrerled. -cooper- 
ative efibrt to minimize the problems. Among the issuen note^; 
by Ma'rland were tho«e diBcusned in the following paragraphs. ^ 

Initiative: A major issue irT alrriast any effort aimed at 
reform o^ one sort or another has to do with the matter of who 
should take the initiative. In the matter of career education, 
should the initiative be taken by the states* the federal govern- 
mentt or both? It would seem obvious that a harmoniously co- 
ordinated effort Jjpvolving both would be the most productive.. 

Definition: The matter of defiifiition — of occupational edu- 
cationt of vocational education, and of career education — Con- 
tinues to be an issue that contributes to the problem. This 
should not be a factor Most educators have workable defini- 
tions. for career education. While the definitions tni'ghf differ 
in detail, it is in diversity that we might find workable solutions 
to the problems. 

Passing fad: A major concern, notion, or idea shaded by 
many is that career education4s just another one of the edu- 
cational changes that are proposed, accepted by some, and 
forgotten. Many people think that career education is noronly 
here to stay but that it is also headed in the right direction. 
Nevertheless, the '^passing fad" idea does contribute to the 
overall problem of implementation. . 

Ji 

Articulati<d^: There is a real need to develop strategies and 
procedures that will permit and encourage better articulation 
in all aspects and segments of the educational program. How 
can this best be accomplished? What are the preferable strate- 
gies and procedures? These are issues that n^^he resolved* 

Territoriality: In education, each special interest group 
(vocational, general^ or^^cience education; industrial arts; and 
so on) has created its own empire and has been deeply com- 
mitted tq defending it. This is a thorny issue and significantly 
contributes to the problems relating to implementation of the 
process. In addition, to . territories that exist within the educa- 
tional profession, there are other entities — such as the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Transportation, Labor, Defense, the 
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Interior — which operate massive educational programs. Qnd 
empires (or territorieB) exist there aa welL Ways will have to 
be found to deemphasi^e the notion of *^my territory" and of 
emphasizing cooperative approaches to common goals. 

Funding: The issue of funding may perhaps be an aspect 
territoriality* It is^ however, a major fconcem or issue'^nd 

is manifested in the concept of "This is our money, and 

If career educatioais to be the key to educationaPreform^ sul>- 
stantial siims of money will be needed and ways must be found 
to convince all agen'cies that this is a crucial ^eca* As an illus- 
tration of the magnitude of the amount of funding that could 
be used, we present the following breakdowA: 1 

'(1) From an^ppropriation of $1 billion, each state could 
receive $20 million* 

(2) From $L5 billion, each school district could receive 
$100,000. 

(3) A $6 billion (appropriation would provide $100 for each 
student. 

Contrast these figures with the $15 billion that is being used 
for welfare proga^ms every year! 

Anti'intellectualism: While to some, anti-intellectualism is 
*'overdone," it nonetheless is a fact of our modem-day way of 
life* Too often^ vocational edjucatton^ is perceived as a program 
for the less gifted or less able students* To some degree, terri- 
toriality may cause this attitude to surface. One might suggest, 
however, that much of it results from ignorance* Considerable 
educative effort is needed^if this kind of ignjorance is to be 
1 minimized or eliminate^ / 

Minority concerns: There is a concern among many that 
career education may become just another way of trackinfg 
underachieving^ culturally disadvantaged youngsters* Irrespec- 
tive of the fact that career education, when functioning as it 
should, would actually serve to remove or lessen tracking, the 
concern is still a very real one and must be recognized* Efforts 
nuist be made to alleviate or minimize the concern. 

^ Wctit for research! There are those who would advocate 
that we wait until there is hard d^ta from research to support 
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the tontcpt of tart'tT edutation; and this does present some 
probleni-s. Sound bases for our actions art^'neetled* and the use 
t>f ' rest^art h-based information to use in building the bashes 
should be encouraged. However, it is [)ossibl*f to beconie bopped 
* down, and a balance must be found. 

Training or retraining of the teacher or caunHelor: In any 
.^area of educational reform^ there is a need to orient — perhaps 
reorient — those flfffected by the change or reform. In the case 
of career education, two such groups are the teachers and the 
counselors. At the present time, not too many within these 
professions have had an. opportunity to become actively in- 
volved in and trained for woyrking in career education. This 
lack of involvement mui;t be overcorne if career educatii^n is 
to achieve its total potential. 

Balancing educational programs with manpower needs: 
In the areas of occupational, vocational, and career education, 
there is a possibility of creating unrealistic expectations which, 
whBfF=mimet, can result in extreine frustrations. For example, 
it may be that some educational programs dealing with work 
opportunities are not appropriate in terms of manpower needs. 
The educational program — occupational, vocational, or career 
— must work closely with related agencies in order to ensure 
-tijat imbalances between education and manpower needs are 
held to a minimum. ■ 



Summary 

' * ■ ^ 
Obviously, there are other issues that might well be added* 
to those suggested by career education advocates. Our purpose; 
however, was' not that we identify every issue, for these will 
differ somewhat from state to state, city^to city, and agency 
to agency. Instead, our purpose is to call attention to some 
problems and to suggest that all of the^n must be faced before 
the^process of career education can be infused into existing 
educational programs. 

Transforming the concept of career education into, an 
operational process is one of the greatest challenges that edu- 
cation in America faces. A$ with other challenges that have 
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been met, the task is not insurmountable. If the process can 
be implemented, the product will be found in the million3 of 
people— young adults, mature adults, and elderly adults — 
who have had the benefit of someone helping them become the 
kind of person each can become. 

Results of the Responses to the Questionnaire 

Interestingly, the vitality, vigor, and acceleration of career 
education at the state and territorial levels would appear to be 
considerably healthier than has been suggested at the/ederal 
level. This, at least, is the impression one receives-fttJm exam- 
ining the results of the recent questionnaire relating to the 
^ status df career education in several state and territorial edu- 
cational jurisdictions. 

The data from the questionnaires are reported in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. It should be emphasized at the outset, how- * 
ever, that the data given reflect only the returns (as of this 
writing) of 41 states and territories- This of course is nearly 
75 percent, but it is not a complete sampling. 



Priority Status of Career Education 

Ofl^ie 41 states and territories, twelve have indicated — on 
a 1 to 5 descending scale — a high (1) priority for career ediita- 
tion; fifteen have indicated a slightly less high <2) degiee of 
priority. Six states showed a midpoint degree (3), while six 
others indicated a priority slightly, less than midpoint (4), and 
one showed a low degree of priority *{5), One state did not indi- 
cate a degree of priority for career education. 

From the above, it is apparent that more than two-thirds 
(21) of the responding states and territories have given a prior- 
ity for career education that is higher than midpoint. It is also- 
apparent that these 27 states and territories, are nearly half 
(48 percent) of the total <50 states and six territories) of the 
United States and its possessions. Thus the degree of priority 
and, by inference, the commitment to career education by state 
education agencies would appear to be significant. 
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Action Taken by State Education Agencies to SupVort 
Career Education 

Because this aspect of the questionnaire deals with two 
variables — growth and total number — the results are show^i 
bfelow in tabular form. On the horizontal axis are tKe years in 
which the events or actions took pl^ce; the ^actions themselves 
are on the vertical axis. On the right vertical axi* are the total 
number of actions in each category. As can be observed, there 
has been a fairly marked growth pattern — one that started 
slowly but which, since 1972, has accelerated sharply; 



"Year 



Action Taken * ' ^ 


'68 '69 


:70 


71 


72 


73 


Total 


Slate board 
resolution 


2 




2 




6 


15 


Position statement 




2 


l- 


j:i 


10 


27 


JState plan 


2 


:j 


l 


4 


18 


28 


Coordinator 


I 2 






12 


1,5 


:j:J 


Budget 




I 


4 


4 


9 


18 



Legislation Relating to Career Education 

Of the 41 states and territories that responded to the ques- 
tionnaire, fifteen either have legislation relating to career edu- 
cation or have initiated plans for such legislationj Seven of the 
responding states— Arizona, Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, 
Louisiana, Ohio, and Washington - have indicated that actual 
legislation exists, while eight others said that some form of 
planning for career education legislation has taken place. 

The remainder of the rtsponding states said that no legis- 
lation existed. In seyei^l instances it was noted that such 
legislation was not needed to support career education, and in 
some instances it was suggested that legislation might actually 
be undesirable. 

The answers to this section of the questionnaire would 
seem yo reinforce the concept that every state is unique and 
that every state has different needs that require different 
measures. 
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Activities of the Council of Chief State School Officers 

In aiddition to having acquired basic data, on activities 
extant in the responding states and territories, those who 
pr-ocessed the returned questionnaires were able to compile a 
list of sTctivities that the respondents felt the Council. could do 
to assist them in their career education efforts. In preferential 
order, they are as. follows: , - 

(1) Develop'fin^cial guidelines for career education 

(2) Organize andxonduct in-service programs for selected 
state education agency personnel 

(3) Compile and disseminate, in form at ion about state edu- 
cation agencies* efforts in: 

(a) Curriculum mollification 

(b) Evaluation procedures 

(c) Development pf state career education plaos ^ 

(4) Develop model legislation for career education 

(5) Identify human and material resources 

(6) Prepare, publish, an^ disseminate a position statement 
on cateer education 



Activities of the U.S. Office of Education 

In an attempt to gain further **directionar' information, 
the questionnaire included a section in which the/ states and 
territories'could indicate the kinds of activities that might 
provided under the aegis of usoE to promote, encourage, sup- 
port, and facilitate career education programs in the states and 
territories. These activities, in order of preference, are! 

(1) In-servTce programs <6) Futidingof research 

<2) Curriculum development. . and development 

(3) Funding of staff Categorical funding for 

career education^ 

(4) Dissemination efforts 

(5) Special projects 1 ' 
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Individual State Efforts 

The questionnaire also askedVtat'es -and territories to Hist 
activities which they had sponsored that encouijaged or facili- 
tated career education. From the information provided by the 
41 respondents, it would appear that there has been a c^>nsider- 
'able degree of activity on the part of the state and territorial 
educatien ageinciefs, / \ . ^ , 

^ One state (Maryland) was actively irtvolv^d in a series of 
sofne seventeen conferences-^^ career education that were held 
across the nation. since 1972, Governors' conferences, state con- 
ferences, atrd regional conferences have been held in severjal 
states. Workshops have been conducted in others. Funding mx 
special or exemplary projects has been obtained in some states. 
Task forces or steering pomrtiittees for career education have 
been ^established. At least one education agency (in Guam) 
has created an office of '^assistant superintendeijt^for career 
education/' Other states have prepared and disseminated in- 
formation in a variety of ways, including the preparation of 
slide-tape presentations, the issuance of newsletters, anci the 
publication of explanatory bool^lets and a ^lost of informa- 
tive materials, ' - 

In short, cj>nsiderable activity relating to cafeer education 
has been initiated in several states. No attempt was made, 
]iowe,ver, to deterfnine either degree or impact of the activities. 
Nor was any attempt made tq determine the degree of imple- 
mentation of career education pfograms in any of the local 
school systems. 



Conclusions ^ , 

The questionnaire represented an attempt to determine 
the present status of career education — to try to find ouj what 
is going on in the "field. It obviously was not an in-depth study, 
and caution should be exercised in drawing a^ny inferences or 
conclusions. The results, however, do indicate that across the 
nation career education^is grQwing, But as with any growing 
org0nism> it will continue to heed the kinds of support neces- 
sary to sustain its health and growth. 
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When a society*^ conscience becomes aroused as a result 
of the failure of on^ of its time-honored institutions to meet 
or alleviate the concerns of that society for human wants and 
needs, it becomes imperative for the iBsti^ltion to reexamine 
its role and to recla^ify its function. Such^r^xamination and 
reclarification should oT course be accomplishfed^-in--a--pDsitive 
manner and should result in the^ development of procedures 
enable tJie institution to mar<5hal the resources — both 
material and human — that are needed if the institution is to 
resporrd more effectively to the concerJis and needs of society. 

The genera] statement above applies to all of the institu- 
tions which function within and are supportive of a society. 
In the context of th^ discussion, however, it is intended to 
appl^^ore* directly To the societal institution commonly re- 
ferrOTto as the educatioi^ system. 

There a^ those who, in the modern-day era, would assert 
that the schools — and the education systent in general — have 
failed to meet the concerns and needs of th^ society they have 
been designed to serve. Parenthetically, it should be observed 
that because of their public nature and exposure, schools are 
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especially vulnerable to criticisms lhat are in effect manifesta- 
tions of a societal conscience. However, regardless of^vulner- 
abitily and susceplibilily, when criticisms are voiced, ihe 
sch<)ols must listen. AHd when such criticisms appear lo be 
justiHed, it is imperative lhat the schools reexamine their role 
and reclarify iheir function. 

But to make an assertion such as that above, without add- 
ing several necessary qualifications, presents both the society 
and the institution with an overly simplistic answer to a highly 
complex problem. And unless the qualifications are considered, 
the answer is likely to be shallow and unsatisfying. Answers 
or probable solutions to problems in education have been fairly 
numerous in nature, as has been noted in chapter 1. However, 
as also noted, many of the "answers** have not resulted in sub- 
stantive ciiange**. They have, for the most part, been overly 
simplistic answers to highly complex problems. They have not 
in many instances recognized^either the difficulties of assessing 
broad profitability or the manner in which the school's output 
related to the values held by the society. But fortunately, in 
recent years there have been some reasoned and reasonable 
approaches to wa\^ in which schools might better face and 
answer rtie criticisms being directed at them. 

Some educatoi-s, who have moved beyond the easy criticisnj 
of certain target anachnjnisms of their formal institutions, 
have suggested that the schools look again at important learn- 
ings and important uses of those learnings. Lamm U972), for 
example, has viewed learning as laws and models of behavior 
which, if valid, must be useful to the individual in social, accul- 
turationaL and personal economic* contexts, lllich s basic faith 
in 'trood'* schooling (1970) is felt rather than spoken in his 
belief that (educ ationaU tec hnology could be^ a servant of 
ind^jp^ndence and lefl(^ning rather than the controller of bu- 
^renucracy (and teaching), which it too often is. 

M( Nally and Passon (196<)| predicted that the veso^^ution of 
five is.sues would establish the^J'present" ajid future couise of 
education. Yet a« we look at these questions today, it appears 
,that: ^ 

A\ ) Schools have l)een more vocal about social adjustment-^ 
but continue to liniit their self -assessment to reports 
of the intellectual status or ' gain ' of their students. 
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/(2) SchooU support the premise of interdisciplinary teach- 
ing and learning — but examples are hard to find in 
otKe^than the elementary and middle school settings. 

(3J Schools have made the socially acceptable choice be- 
^ tween curriculum designed to adapt to a rapidly changing 

T^jprld and basic relatively unchanging subject matter 
^ but arc in conflict as to what those changes are to be, 

(4) Schools have demonstrated both ability and conviction 
' in the variety and number*Of procedures, resources, and 

tools they employ in res^hse to local needs and local 
conditions 

(5) Yet schools are still unresolved as to who is-and who 
shall make— the curriculum. 

Schools al'^ays havt? expressed development of social skills, 
self-understanding, development of vocational competencies, 
self-actualization, a])<l intellectual Attainment as learning 
goals. But why is it that only in this last area any systematic 
attempt has been made to assess educational profitability? Per- 
haps it Is because both schools and society hal^gradually 
assigned (and thereby cgnfused the broader goals of^ducation 
to only th*? former agency, the schools,, when these larger goals 
were once seen as shared by all of those institutions serving, 
if not also rewarding, human interests and neecls. It should 
surpri,se no one that the school's concern about efficiency — in 
terms of the number and quality of educational servid^s it 
could provide — has superseded the assessment of human prof- 
itability in self and social and vocational domains. 

The critical dialogue between those who educate and pre- 
pare and those who well use and honor the schooled individual 
is only now beginning in earnest. Schools are facing tt^e pre- 
eminent possibility that increments of positive gains in both 
^ teaching and learning will no longer suffice to satisfy a larger 
society which is demanding placement, higher gross national 
product, reduction of worker alienation, and a virtuaHy Utopian 
dream of low to no unemployment. 

But ingress to the design arid .evaluation of educational 
services by extraschool agencies, institutions, and individuals 
is certaih to cause conflict. Is integration possible? In FoUet's 
words (Metcalf and Urwick, 1940), such a process will require 
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a high order of intelligence, inventiveness, open -mindedn ess, 
perception, patience, and time. It is therefore imperative not 
only to limit the schob|'$ contribution to career education's 
goals as that which education and educators can realistically 
do — withii> the system — but also to actively seek and wel- 
come the ifeinvolvement of other social institutions and the 
workplace itself in those educational functions which the^ are 
j better equipped to provide. Such a coalition would nol only 

! release th$ creativity of its new members, but would elicit from 

them continual access to the only true settings in which to 
validate every goal of education. 

It is reasonable to state, then, that when all <jf carAr edu- 
cation's goals aire met, education's goals should be met in P^rt— 
for if schools succeed in establishing themselves as particular, 
rather than exclusive^ agents in the lifelong educational proc- 
esSt the reciprocal influence by many could perhaps achieve 
what too few have tried to do. 

Purposes of Career Education 

Whether career educatip^ was born*of a need ( I ) to restruc- 
ture American education because of public disaffection with ii^ 
^<revolutioh for the sake of revolution), or (2) to improve tKe ' 
t.! quality of transition from education to employment (place-"^ 
J ment equating with societal and client forgiveness), or (3) to 
I * restore work as a viable and vital personal value (work as a 
means for self- and social regard, which contril?ute§*'to both 
personal and economic independence), or none of these, the 
answers to the^ questions should be of less concern to us than 
the determinations we make about the role that educators 
must play in its effectiveness, its management, and its out- 
comes. While s(?me of the previously cited definitions have 
described process, otliers haVe defined populations served (and 
those who serve them), and still others tuave stated outcomes 
in 'terms of desired human or programmatic goals. If none has 
succeeded in agreeing to who does What to (or for) whom ivith 
what observable results, all agree that career education is 
an^ effort (as opposed, to an attitude), is a systematic effort in 
terms of an uninterrupted sequence of services, and is a sys- 
tematic effort for all. And finally, this systematic effort^ for all 
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shall ultimately be accountable through* indices of meaning- 
fulness, growth, mobility, and fulfillment with aftd in the work 
one does throughout one's life. 

Two recent statements, one by Goldhammer and Taylor 
and the other by Adelson, seeni specifically appropriate to a 
discussion and consideration of the purposes and goals of career 
education. Goldhammer and Taylor (1972) have suggested that 
if the purposes of education are to have real meaning, they must 
be stated^ in terms of the individual learner and what he or 
she does as a result of participation in the educational process. 

From the point of view that has been expressed, Gold- 
hammer and Taylor suggest that "the primary purpose of edu- 
cation is to assist the student to become a fully capacited, self* 
motivated, self-fulfilled, contributing member of society." As 
should be noted, this statement of purpose encompasses four 
essential concepts. Each concept should become one of the 
basie criteria for determining (1) what should happen to the 
learneii, and (2) how the learner might demonstrate results of 
the "happening." 

If an individual learner is to be fully capacitated, accjjgding 
to Goldhammer and Taylor, the school must make concerted 
effort to assist that individual— every individual— to acquire 
the skills and competencies needed to perform satisfactorily 
all of the roles th^ individual will likely assume during a life- 
time. This means that every individual must be equipped to 
adequately function in a variety of roles, and especially those 
t^t enable a person to; 

(1) Make a contribution to the economic fife of society, 
either as a "producer of goods or a renderer &i services 

(2) Perform as a member of a family group 

(3) Participate in the life of the community 

(4) Participate in the avocational life of society 

(5) Achieve competency in those activities of the com- 
. munity that regulate the behaviors of its members and 

give meaning to the activities in which the citizens of 
the community engage 

When an" individual, as a result of participation in the educa- 
tional process, is equipped to adequately assume the roles or 
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careers indicated above^ the individual could be described as 
being "fully capacitated," ^ 

In addition to helping the individual be able to perf^Jg^ 
various roles in a sati£*factory manner, however, the school (ot^ 
education system) must also assist the individual in develop- 
ing and maintaining the inner strength and drive needed to 
perform the various career roles in as effective a manner as pos- 
sible. When an individual has the ability to maintain that 
strength and drive, the capability for self- motivation is likely 
to have been developed. 

The third attribute that an individual should acquire as 
a result of participation in the educational process is self- 
fulfillment. When one has gained the ability to secure satis- 
factions and personal meaning from ones work and leisure 
activity, a.degree of self-fulfillment will exist. Finally, '*con- 
tribut^ng'' means that what an individual consciously does in 
life is a constructive force for the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the social body of which the individual is a part. 

The second statement (Adelson, 1968) is equally valid and 
also relates to the purposes of education. Adelson suggests that 
an education should equip an individual to want well, inquire 
effectively, evaluate carefully, understand extensively, and 
enjoy deeply. Where Goldhammer and Taylor used four basic 
concepts oil which to build their statement, Adelson cho^e to 
use five. Yet within a broad construct, both are valid state- 
ments of purpose for the present-day education system. Both 
have gone far beyond the concept that education consists of 
the. collection,, assimilation; and dissemination of a variety of 
seemingly unrelated and unconnected bits of information. To 
the contrary; both statements represent a point of view which 
pleads for an education system that is simultaneously more 
relevant and responsive to the needs of the individual. 

According to Adelson (as with Goldhammer and Taylor), 
a person must be able {or equipped) to do something as a result 
of participating in the educational process. He defined that 
"something" in the following manner (p, 238): 

A person must learn to extract from the world 
all that is most relevant to his life, to avail himself of 
the opportunities life offers, to avoid its dangers, and 
to deal with its situations as they arise. He must be 
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able to organize what he learns, to enjoy the knowl- 
edge whenever po&sible, to use it in formula^ng and' 
solving problems, and to employ it in discerning and 
seizing opportunities. He must be able to implement 
appropriate action whatever his situation. To some 
extent, all these functions iriust be performed in 
anticipation of those outcomes which can be inffu- 
enced by his own behavior. 

The purposes that Goldhammer, Taylor, and Adelson have 
ascribed to the educational- proc^ and eiJucation system may 
not appear to differ in any markfed way from other statements 
of goals and purposes that have been develops during the first 
two-thirds of the twentieth century. Indeed, they are eminently 
acceptable. However, it must be noted that so also have been 
-^he formulations of the 1918 Commission of Reorganization 
of Secondary Education, the 1938 Educational Policies Com- 
mission, and the 1944 Conference on^he Imperative Needs of 
Youth, to mention but a few. Few substantive changes fn edu- 
cation have resulted from these goal statements. Perhaps the 
purposes have not been understood. 

' Goals of Career Education 

Whether education or career ^education is the topic, the 
purposes that are ascribed or assigned require that something 
must happen before the purposes can be achieved. Certain 
thingSi happenings, or activities 3xe implied by the purposes* 
Educational leaders, regardless of their level of operation, must 
recognizethat every statement of purpose — if it is thoughtfully 
formulated — will have implications that lead to specific actions 
or to courses of action, and they must be prepared to accept 
such implications. 

Bebelli in an insightful and perceptive examination of the 
goals and purposes of education ( 1968), has suggested that the 
changing purposes of education will require growth in {1) cur- 
riculum, (2) instruction, (3) instructional improvement prac- 
tices, (4) supporting services, (5) evaluation, (6) teacher educa- 
tion, and (7) continuing education. The implications suggested 
by Bebell have rather obvious significance in any discussion 
of the purposes and goals of career education because they 
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also begin to respond to the who does what portioh of any goal 
statement — a portion which is too often omitted at the cost 
of the recipient (who) and his or her acquired behavior (the 
observable result). They will b^ examined here in conjunction 
with their potential and dynamic affiliation with the purposes 
and goals of career education. 

Curriculum 

r ' 

The curriculum aspect of career education has two com- 
ponents: the who and the what. 

H Ao: The curriculum*— seen bnjadly as not only the class- 
room teacher and the materials and procedures that he or she 
employs, but as an identified fabric of human beings drawn 
from both the institution of home and family and the business, 
labor, and ihdustry community — will indicate an enrichment 
of educational * text" which can begin to more eflTectiv^ely relate 
the acquisition of knowledge* to its rewarded appearance in 
the larger society. 

What: The basic disciplines, whose command is necessary 
for them to function adequately, if not distinctively* in a world 
where higher **valoe** is being placed upon the habit of or the 
capacity for acquiring new and yet-to-be-detined competencies 
will need to convey: 

( 1 ) The utility of basic arithmetic skills in situations where 
one must conserve, spend, barter^ or build, as well as 
where one must solve an immediate computational task 
stated as a classroom exercise 

(2) The utilit^^ of basic communications skills in situations 
where one must persuade, defend, inspire* encourage, 
or translate, as Well as where one must communicate 
a given idea 

(3) The utility of basic scientific principles in situations 
where one rtiust work with or modify existing environ- 

^ mental elements, as well'as where one must replicate 
a known scientific formula 

(4) The utility of basic social science principles in situations 
where one must deal with current social attitudes. 
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habits^ and needs, as well as where one must articulate 
a synthesis of the world's cultures 

(5) The utility of basic physiological principles in situations 
where one must match psychomotor skills with the on- 
going maintenance, improvement, and task appropri- 
ateness of those skills, as well as where one must achieve 
mastery over a given physical challenge 

Instruction 

Although instruction, as we ^ee it, encompasses only one 
element the who — that one is fourfold: the student, the 
teacher, the home and family, and the business, tabor, and 
industry community. 

Who: Implicit in the broader definition of curriculum is 
the instructional involvement of those who are now seen as 
integral to its design: 

(1) The student: Student participation would not be lim- 
ited, for example, to a voiced approval (by the student) 
of a *'good" curriculum but would extend even the 
inquiry and discovery methods to include peer instruc- 
tion and guidance, as well as having access to the design 
and selection of materials and experiences* * 

(2) The teacher: The teacher is, a^id must remain, the 
single most important coordinator' of instructional 
services, resources, and materials* The changing char- 
acteristics of these procedures and "tools/' as defined 
by career education s Emphasis upon humanizing the 
curriculum by bringing moi*e kinds of people into the 

' educational process, will require that teachers reex- 
amine their own teaching styles. Individualization of 
instruction would not only involve greater use of teach- 
ing aids and supporting "services (and a companion re- 
duction in the lecture techniques) b^ut would presuppose 
• the teacher's own acquisition of skills in interdisciplin- 
ary and interagency team processes, applied knowledge 
in the realms of human development and guidance, and 
competencies in those kinds of instructional- evalua- 
tions which stress human processes and conditions, as 
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well as terminal demonstrations of skill or content 
assimilation. 

{3) The home and family: The most pervasive and most 
durable influence upon the aspirations, values, a«it^ti- 
tudes of its members is the home and family, 'This ele- 
ment can be instrumentafin the personal, physical, and 
verbalized delivery to all students of a cultural and 
societal microcosm that reflects what is — thus the stu- 
dents learn to know and respect precedent^*, even as 
\hey formulate variations upon them. 

(4) The buHtneHR, labor, and industry community: The in- 
volviniient of this aspect of the student*s life will no 
longer be sefen as that random on-the-job training whidi 
places the employer and the employee in essentially 
reactive (and defensive) positions. Readiness of the 
workplace for that individual who wUl have acquired 
purposefulness and self-esteem as well as generalized 
skills of "employability'* can occur only if the, employ- 
ing community is involved early enough and constantly 
enough in the educational process to recognize and pro- 
vide for needed changes in the nature of work itself. 

Summary 

We have now looked at curriculum and instruction in 
terms of that particular coalition of school, home, and family 
and the bUsirness, labor, and industry community — all of 
which, given time and educational portfolio, coujd accomplish 
the goals of career education in full, and those of education in 
part. These change agents are the real, as opposed to the elusive 
who in the assignment of shared responsibilities in the provi- 
sion of career education's programs, services, processes, and 
resources. 

Yet no discussion of career education's goals should fail 
to take into account two component processes which fall within 
the purview (if not the sole dominion) of two uniquely quali- 
fied dorpains in education. While guidance has traditionally 
*been assigned a '"supporting sejvice" role in education, its 
centrality to the process of career education requires a reassess- 
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ment of its unexploited potential. In any statement of the what 
of an instructional program or procedure (whether it be career 
education or environmental education )^ it is essential that a 
mechanism or system recognizing the variability or human 
response, error* or growth be inserted to reinforce and protect 
the learner as he or she reacts to, adapts, Kynthesizes/and 
internalizes portions of any externally imposed experience. 

This system is correctly identified with the guidance or 
counselor function, and in the case of career education is fur* 
ther reSned as that which is concerned with the maximum 
career development of the individual. As a **process," this term 
IS best defined as that which occurs within the individual over 
a lifetime as he or she reflects upon, reacts to^ rejects, or acts 
upon cumulative experiences he, she, or others have designed 
which are pfes^tly or ultimately related to self and work 
values, aspirations, behaviors^ and skills. 

Because optimum career development is viewed as a goal 
of career education* the career guidance coipponent which 
facilitates it is seen as ^ major responsibility of the entire con- 
stellation of student se.rvices. Not only will these uniquely 
trained individuals generate activities which permit students 
to acquire skills in decision making, work value clarification, 
and self-assessment, they will extend these ^nd other sljills to 
teachers, parents, and the community at large. 

Vocational ^kills^ 

A second domain of crucial importance to both the who 
(does) and the what (is) of career education is the vocational 
skills development process. It is important to make the dis- 
tinction here between this process and that of vocational edu- 
cation, one of its integral parts. The process itself includes 
each increment j>f aff^ective and psychomotor skill which can 
be directly associated with the precursors of vocational com- 
petency and maturity. In this respect, the hand never becomes 
dissociated from the mind and body, and the individual's trans- 
lation of ideSs to concrete and visible products is as correctly 
used by the future chemist when he or she first transfers the 
contents of one test tube to another as when the future chef 
is allowed the run of a kitchen. 
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All learnings and all who provide it, will therefore be in-- 
volved in this process, while at a certain level of readiness for 
particular occupationaHy related' skills, teachers — who are. 
equipped to providjp experience in and knowledge, competen- 
cies, and attitudes inherent to those occupational fields — will 
find their students basing career and occupational choices upon 
an acquir^ "history" of self-knowledge, exploratory experi- 
ences, and goal-setting behfeiviors, 

Components of Career Education - - 

Many excellent picto^^il.oi;; graphic models of career edu- 
cation's goals have been developed over i^cent months. To 
c'hoose among these is difficult because of tlie detail and scope 
of some and the overly general nature of others. However, there 
seems to be agreement between the progenitors of outcome 
statements that good career education will result in those 
individuals who are not only motivated and prepared to work 
but have the power and the knowledge to create (if they can- 
not find) those worlj settings perceived as personally reward-* 
ing to their changing and developing talents, interests, find 
, abilities, - , . 

The matrix in Figjire 2,1, developed by Pinson, attempts 
to illustrate the five components of career education as ele- 
ments contributing to particular and collective contributions 
to career education's goal for the individual. While it does not 
attempt to describe program elements or characteristics (which 
will be discussed in a later chapter of this book) and does not 
develop an extensive list of existing behavior at given points 
of departure from one educational or maturational level to 
another, it may be useful to the reader in placing the fabric of 
career education in perspective. 

In bringing this discussion to a close, we remind the reader 
of the oft-voiced concern of school-level personnel who must 
ultimately be responsible foh the coordination of those re- 
sources, services, and personnel identified as integral to the 
delivery of career education. When broad goals are stated and 
existing behaviors described, they should not be seen as exclu- 
,'sive to certain age levels or as transition points in education. 
Entering high school students, for example, are as entitled to 
modiftcations off those experiences which would have been pre- 
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sented to them when they were elementary-age children as 
retired adults would be in gaining acess to the exploration of 
a number orcareerj^ which we 11? not in existence during their 
youth. ' 

\yith these cautions iil mind, let us sample interim goal 
statemeq^^Sff- which imply a gradual increase in all individuals' 
power to predict, forecast, assess, and plan fheir present and 
future in terms of the work they do or will do. 

The Awareness Stage. 

By^the end Q^jjtie elementary scKoo I years, or at the close 
of the initial stage of career education, students should be 
able tu: 

(!) Demonstrate appreciation of the reasons people select 
a career; appreciation toward Work itself ss a Ineans 
of achieving many satisfactions and toward work in 
relation to tTiemselves — as they see it now and as they 
'*predict'Vits importance in their futures 

Demonstrate an understanding of the life-styles, values, 
m^ajoj^duties, and responsibilities involved in a broad 
rafige of career areas 

(^J) Express their interests in terms of their relatedness to 
adult liierarchies of wcftK and leisure behaviors 

(4) Demonstrate their ability to relate the acquisition of 
basic skills of communication and computation to the 
successful engagement of a multitude of future roles 

(5) Begin to think well of themselves in terms of each 
one's unique potential as a future member of a service- 
oriented society 

(f>) Begin to* develop a set of work values that holds per- 
sonal meaning for them 

\ ■ • 

The Investigation and Decision-Making Stage 

' At the end of their middle or junior high school experience, 
or at the close of an exploratory and sampling stage, students 
should be able to: 
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(1) Demonstrate a knowledge of their interests and talents, 
along with demonstrable basic decision-making skills 

(2) Demonstrate an in-depth *icnowledge of several major 
career fields 

(3) Demonstrate an awareness of many additional career 
fields they would like to investigate 

(4) Explore and express their own values, interests, and 
educational achievements 

(5) Have a firsthand experience with the economic system 
— as consumers and as observers of those who work to 
^produce goods and perform services 

(6) Select a tentative high school educational plan best 
suited' to their individual needs and desires 

(7) Integrate knowledge of self and of the world of work 
in order to identify a career or careers for which they 
have made tentative decisions 



Goals of the Preparation Stage 

In "Addition to the continuing outcomes of previous levels, 
students who have ^pent time exploring self in work should be 
^ able to; 

(1) Seek and use the specific training opportunity they 
describe as appropriate to their goals 

(2) Become gainfully employed at an entry level appro- 
priate to their career objectives upon leaving high school 

(3) Enter a community'college, technical institute, prepa- 
ratory school, apprenticeship program, senior college, 
or some other high school occupational or farther edu* 
cational training setting 

(4) Recognize the changing nature of career comniitment 
through an individual's lifetime — by knowing how to 
reevaluate initial career choices, to state alternative 
choicest anct to seek the experience and training neces- 

^ sary for their implementation 

These, then, are the purposes and goals of careei" education as- 
^ we see them, . ' 
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The DevelopmenK 
and Use of 
Curriculum Materials 

for Career 

Education 

David L. Jesser 
Linda Keilholtz*^ 



Since the beginning of the initial developmental efforts in 
career education in the early 196(>b, considerable attention^ has 
been devoted to wayi^ in which educational institutions might 
better respond to the needs of the learner in terms of career 
development. The attention and effort have been bolstered 
by resouroes provided by private foundations, by efforts of 
federal and state government agencies, and by provisions of 
federal lawfv For example* provisions of the vocational educa^ 
^ tion amendments of 1968 have enabled .state and local edu- 
cation agencies to design, plan fon and implement many 
exemirtary career education programs. 

Other appropriations relating to the same legislation have 
made it possible for other federal and state agencies to support 
career education efforts in several similar ways. In 1971, for 
example, usOE allocated resources for the development of 
"modules'* that .could be u!3eful in implementing career educa- 
tion. FundSt under Parts C and D of the vocational education 
^ amendments, were also made available for the purpose of en* 
. . couragingand supporting the development of exemplary career 
education programs in every state. And funds, especially under 
: — D ^ 

'Supt^vUor f>f'(*areer Development for Ohir> St^te Department of 
Education. ^ 
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Part I, were provided for the purpose of developing certain 
types of curricular materials. 

The efforts under Part I of tl^ vocational education amend- 
ments did not '*just happen*'; they emerged from a need which 
became all too apparent when efforts were nfade to bring career 
education into the total curriculum. In some instances^ as with 
several of the fifteen occupational clusters {Hoyt et ctL, 1974, 
pp, 31'32j 95)j suitable curricular mater^^als were found to be 
lacking. As a result, as thrusts to implement career education 
within the existing school structure have taken more definitive 
form, it has become essential for serious thought to be given 
to practicable ways in which this new dimension of education 
mi^lS* best be implemented, ^ 

A* the outset, it appeared that some fundamental changes 
in education would have to occur if implementation of career 
education were to be achieved. Several optipns — or possible 
changes — seemed apparent. These' included: 

{ll'^hf existing school day could be lengthened in order 
' to accommodate career education, 

(2) Significant portions of the existing curriculum could 
be deleted and replaced by career education, 

(3) A deliberate effort could be made to revise curricular 
materials in local school districts in order that they 
might retain essential existing materials, but at the 
same time career development could be incorporated. 

As claims thati the existing curriculum was irrelevant be- ' 
came more prominent, and as more apd more people asserted 
thatr the curriculum did 'not meet the ri,eed^of students for 
either the present orthe future, the nation's education agencies 
began to seriously consider the third option. They were able 
to perceive career education as the change agent which could 
both reorient and revitalize the heavily criticized existing 
curriculum. 

Role of Curriculum in Career Education 

In general, career education programs have tended to 
emphasize the use of various types of career-oriented classroom 
^tivittfes as one method of relating traditional subject matter 
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to the world of work. Initial efforts oft^n consisted of providing 
students with field trip experiences and of inviting community 
resource people into the classroom to discu^ their own careers 
with the students, Itl>ecame apparent, howeVer, to career edu- 
cation advocates that the goals which had been envisioned for 
career education could not be reached without an articulated, 
itJtegrated approach. It became apparent to its proponents that 
career education, if it were to be a truly moving force in Ameri- 
can education, could;„r^t^ be simply anotiier manifestation of 
the '*add-on" syndrome that has so often afflicted education — 
a point emphasized by Hoyt and his colleagues (1974, p, 159); 

Career education doea^not ask the academic class- 
room teacher to simply add one or more units to an 
already overcrowded set of learning objectives. Rather, 
it asks the teacher to change and adapt current lesson 
plans to accommodate a career education emphasis. 

But is it possible and feasible for curriculums to be modified 
so that they incorporate or integrate the concepts of career 
education? 

The extent to which schools with identifiable career educa- 
tion prog;rams were able to integrate career development con- 
cepts into existing curriculums was the subject of nationwide 
study conducted in 1972 by the Center for Occupational Edu- 
cation ^t North Carolina State Univeisity, In the course of 
the study, funded by a grant from usoE, 41 schools and their 
programs were reported and described in a publication (Morgan 
€t qL, 1972), In virtually every program description, there are 
to be found clear indications that strong emphasis had indeed 
been placed on the integration of career development concepts 
into the curriculum. 

In a later document prepared by the North Carolina Center 
(Morgan etaL^ 1973), fifteen of the 41 programs which had been 
visited were analyzed in depth. In each analysis/a section was"" 
devoted to an exaniination of how the educational program 
had been used to support the career education concept. Again, 
the emphasis on the integration of career development concepts 
into the overall educational program was readily apparent. 

In several other usoE-sponsored efforts, the importance of 
'the role of the curriculum in implementing the concept of 
career education has been repeatedly stressed. Two statements' 
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prepared by the American Institutes for Research in the Be- 
havioral Sciences (which have been engaged in the develop- 
ment of curricular materials for use in career education) serve 
to illustrate thiK emphasis {Dunn, i97;J, p. 4): 

[1] During the early part of this century, the cur- 
riculum was defined largely in terms of its social utii- 
ity, that is, in terms of its benefits to society as a 
whole. During the 1930s and 1940s curriculum atten- 
tion centered largely on the consideration of principles 
of child growth and development, during the i950s ^ 
and 1960s curriculum development was concerned 
almast exclusively with content considerations. In 
recent years, however,.one can be^n to see a growing 

emphasis on personal cibility [2] The^ increasing 

sophistication of education in accommodating indi- 
vidual difterences, in. personal interests, abilities, 
goals, and ambitions, coupled with the growing social 
• concern for the maintenance of individuality in an in- 
creasingly dehumanized and technological society, 
appears to be resulting in a strong pressure for schools * 
to become more concerned with serving the individual. 

From'the evidence available, it is apparent that the cur- 
riculum ^*an be the single most effective delivery system avail- 
able to schools as they implement programs of career education. 
However, it should be equally apparent that the curriculum 
should reflect the changes which concepts of career education 
demand through a totally articulated conceptual design. It 
must not be merely "another*' curriculum. 

Impact of Career Education on State and Local 
Curriculum Development 

As a result of the n^eds indicated, the promise of career 
education has already had considerable impact on curriculum 
developnrent efforts in almost eVery state in the nation. In 
many instances, funds have been made available by USOE for 
the purpose of helping states and local school system^ conceptu- 
alize and develop career education curriculum designs to meet 
their own needs. In some instances, state funds have been made 
available for these purposes, and local education agencies have 
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been encouraged to develop curriculum materials which would 
supplement, if not replace, existing textbooks and other cur- 
riculum materials which did not contain concepts of career 
education. *^ 

It has been observed that while there has been consider- 
able progress in the area of curriculum development for career 
education at the national level, the rate of progress has varied 
somewhat from one effort to another. In terms of state effort 
in curriculum development, the sarpe general observations 
would seem appropriate. Some state education agencies have 
perceived the area of curriculum development for career edu- 
cation to be a function of the agency and consequently have 
developed rriaterials suitable for use in their individual pro- 
grams. On the other hand, sopie state education agencies have 
no\ yet become involved, 

©bviously, if there is no perceived need, these agencies 
-should not become involved. Curriculum development can be 
tediou^^, time consuming, and costly. And these education 
agencies should certainly not become involved in curriculum 
developrpent merely for the sake of "being involved," If, how- 
ever, aftet carefully examining the existing curricular resources, 
the state education agency does perceive a real need for addi- 
tional (or Substitute or curricular) materials, it is possible for 
relevant ana useful materiMs to be produced. 

In New Mexico, where the primary focas of career educa- 
tion in 1973-74 was directea toward kindergarten through sixth 
grade, there waE an obvious need for curriculum materials that 
would assist ele\nentary school teachers in integrating career 
education concepts into'the existing curriculum. No suitable 
materials of this nature were available. As a result, under the 
leadership of Dr, Jean Page, of the New Mexico Department of 
Education, a set of some five hundred career education "activity 
cards," for use by individual teachers, was developed and dis- 
tributed to the elementary schools. These should provide the 
teachers with a valuaBIp tool to use in ca^e? education, A 
sample card is shown in Figure 3,1, ^ 

When a career development program was planned in Ohio, 
it was apparent that teachers would need some assistance, in 
the form of curricular materials, if the concepts of career edu- 
cation were to be succdssruUy integrated into the existing cur- 
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Grade Level 2 

^ Hospitality Cluster , Language Arts 

Creative Arts 



Activity . ''Park Design'' 

You like to play in a park. Can you 
think of any jobs that people have at 
the park? Who keeps it looking nice? 
Design a park you would like. 

Suggested Materials 

Cardboard, popsicle sticks, clay, 
construction paper, metal, rocks 



Figure 3.1. New Mexico*s Sample Activity Card 
for Career Education ^ 

riculum. As a result, three major curriculum guides, **Career 
Motivation'' (K-6), "Career Orientation" (grades 7 and 8), and 
'^Career Exploration" (grades 9 and 10),. have been developed 
under the leadership of Dr, Byrl Shoemaker, Ohio State Direc- 
tor of Vocational Education, Figures 3,2 and 3,3 show the type 
of material developed for kindergarten through sixth grade. In 
the Ohio materials, the teacher is presented with information 
relating to topic, behavioral objectives, suggested activities, 
and sample lessons.. 

While the illustrations of the New Mexico and Ohio efforts 
are directed toward the K-6 segment of education, it should be 
noted that similar efforts have, been made for the middle and 
secondary segments of education as well in seVeral states. In 
Oregon, for example, curricular materials have been developed 
for use in the various occupational clusters that have been 
identified as being applicable in the Oregon effort. These occu- 
pational cluster guides contain information relating to stu- 
dents tasks and objectives, to the principles of the specific 
learning activity, to required knowledge or skills, and to sug- 
gested activities. A representative example of the Oregon career 
education cluster guide is shown in Figure 3,4. 
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Thelndivlduatand His Environments 

DEVELOPMENTAL OBJECTIVE 

To develop an awareness of work in the society, 

RELATED BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

1. Gtyen a situation in which the children trace a prod- , 
uct through ita entire production, they will be able ^ 
to name the workers invotyed in this production 
and the task^ they performed* 

2, Given a fieldilrip to a company which produces 
some produ^, the child will be abl^ to see prod- 
ucts and te^te what he has seen to one other 

^person. 

SUGGESTECT ACTIVITIES 

1 , Ask the childr^n4o list the foods they ate for break- 
fast. Havettiem take the list home to find out where 
the product was boxed and packaged. ^ f 

2, Role play a situation showing how a product is pro- 
duced (e,g.» how a loaf of bread is made), and use 
the children to portray all of the workers involved in 
its production, 

3, Give the students an assignment made-up of sev- 
eral steps in incorrect order. Have ^ram organize 

* the steps in proper order, set up sr^^production 
line" and carry the assignment through to comple- 
tion. Have them describe difficulties encountered 
m the process. ' 

ADDITIONAL ACTIVITIES 



Source: Ohio State Department of Education, Career 
Motivation: Curriculum Guide for Grades K-e, ' 
1972^ 

Figure 3.2. Developmental Project from Ohios 
"Cficreer Motivation" (^urriculum Guide (K-6), 

Our Usiri^ curricuiar materials from three states only in no 
way implies that other states have not developed career edu- 
cation materials. These example? are merely to illustrate that 
interest in this area has been shown by some states; but pro- 
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"Go Fly a Kite" 



See below 



SAMPLE LESSON 



MATERIALS 



PROCEDURE 

1. Discuss with tlie class types of work done on ^pro- 
duction line basis. Follow this with a film shoWffig.a 
production line in operation (e.g., put out bg/Ford 
Motors, Proctor & Gamble, etc), or visit a plant in 
which a production line exists. n 

2. Discuss details of setting up an assembly lip for kite 
making in the classroom. * " 

3. Provide the following materials to be use(|[1n the prOr 
ductlon line in the classroom: kite sticksMtwo differ- 
ent lengths, tissue paper (color^, prqi^ut), strfng, 
cloth scraps, glue, scissors. 

'^4. Put these directions on the board in ^^ffV order, and 
read them to the class: 

a. Sort materials and put them in the correct order of 
assembly. 

b. Tie the sticks together. 

c. Giue tissue paper to sticks. 

d. Tie flying string to crossbar^ ^ 

e. Cut cloth into strips. 

f. Tie cloth strips to tail string. 

g. Go Fly a Kite! 

5. Have children put directions in correct order, designate 
jobs, and complete production line task. 



6. Evaluate the results. 
NOTES AND COMMENTS 



ERIC 



Source; Ohio Department of Education^ Career Motiva- 
Uon: Curriculom Guide for Grades K-6, 1972. 

Figure 3,3, Sample Lesson from Ohio s "Career i 
Motivation" Curriculum Guide (K-6) 



Required KnowVedge 

and Skills/ 



The Student Can 



Suggested - 
Learning Activities 



The occtipaliona^^pportunilies \r> 
horticulture 

The types oHiortf cultural businesses and 
thek fii^uci Of services" (aj grpen- 
hmi^ production, (b) nursery produc- 
Sr>, (c) tUft productlor>, (d) landscape 
ingp (e) fruit production* (f) vegetable 
production 

Factors ' and methods of propagating 
plants by: (a) seeds* (b) division, (c)' 
layeringp (d) cuttings* (e) grafting* (f) 
budding 

Essential equipment and its use in propa^ 
Ration of ptants 

The purposeand effects of pruning trees* 
shrul^p and vines 

The common omamentarplants grovi/n in 
the community 

Methods and equipment used in planting 
se^ds and bulbs 

Methods of culturfng bedding and pot- 
ted plants 



Identify common horticuJiurai plants 
found in the community. 

Propagate piantSp usingseed and various 
propagating media. 

* 

Propagate plants vegetativeiy by cuttin^p 
.graftage* budding, and layering. 

Transplant plants from seedling flats to 
growing-out containers. 

Prepare a soil mix for use in the green- 
house. 

Operate equipment used in a nurseryp 
green hou set landscaping firm^ or fruit 
or vegetable farm. 

Prepare and plant m lawn. (Land Jab or 
around school grounds or home.) 

Outline's lawn maintenance progranv 

Sketch a simp<6"piot plan. 

Read a landscape plan and install pre- 
scrit>ed plants. , 



Propagate, plants in a gTeenhouse. 
Take cuttings; root and transplants- 
Conduct field trips to commercjar green- 
houses ar>d nurseries. 

' Prune fruit trees in a home orchard. ' 

Trim and shape shrubs or> the school ' 
* grounds. 

Landscape an area of the school grounds. 



Source: Oregon Board of Education, OccupBtionat duster Quide: Agricutture (1970). 

'. ^ ^ 

Figure 3.4, Oregon's Occupational Cluster Guide 
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gress in this area of career education has been varied. The 

materials used herein are intended to reflect some that 

progress. 

Accountability und EvaluUtion " 

^ As state and local education agencies became increasingly 
involved.in curriculum development, there emerged a real need 
for intensive&in-sei-vice educational programs which would aid 
personnel in acquiring the skills necessary for effective cur- 
riculum development, including abilities to write sequential 
■fe well as measurable objectives. As a result, "in-service pro- 
grams which have considerable emphasis on the evaluation of 
career-oriented curricular materials have been developed and 
implemented in several states. With these efforts, the need for 
understanding and ac^^ting accountability in curriculum 
development has become ^n integral^part of curriculum design. 
This is illustrated by a statement of the North Carolina Career 
Education Task Force {1973, p. 31) in support of this crucial 
area of concern — evalueftion and accountability: 

Evaluation by school personnel is concerned with 
finding what is done in the school with students and 
how change may be brought about to help them real- 
ize, their potentials as completely as possible. The- 
. evaluation process should be guided by the objectives * 
for learners as outlined in a <;omprehensive curriculum 
plan. The evaluation of the sum total of the learner s 
progress can be directly related to the schools pro- 
gress in planning ^nd accreditation With a career 

education emphasis in the curriculum/ a variety of ' 
techniques of evaluation must be ysed to determine 
its eflfectiveness/In essence\H^s evaluation is..\ofthe 
entire curriciflum. We have traf&iti)nany used formal 
/ tests . ,.as the main instrument of evaluation [bufjwe 
must include other forms. including use of inter- 
' views, anecdotal records, experience diai-ies [andj ' 
checklists However, ther^ must, be a common for- 
mat and uniformity of application. Teachers, in par- 
ticular, need to know a gpeat-deal about evaluation 
and how-to use evaluation £echniques^ . . ,There is a 
need to go beyond the measuring of information 
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learned and skills acquired. There is concera^v^ the * 
kinds of habits and ^ittitudes children are lorm^ng. 
The question of concepts, thinking ability, irfte^sts, 
appreciations, and personal adjustment must be con- 
sidered. Additionally, the extent to which the student 
is using and applying knowledge and skills must be ^ 

Evaluated Finally, we riiust remember that the 

primary purpose of evali^Hon is the improvement 
of teaching and learning. 

Almost most of the state and locally developed curricirlar 
materials have not been used for a sufficient period of time or 
have not been controlled so that they provide for thorough 
^validation procedures, many of the materials have been widely 
disseminated. In addition, usoe has published and distributed 
several career education bibliographies, and listings of career 
education curriculum mater^ls have been coifipiled by organi- 
zations such as th4 Center for Vocational and Technical Edu- 
cation at the University of Ohio, the North Carolina Center, ' 
the American Institutes for Research in the Behavioral Sci* 
ences, and by various state education agencies. Such materials 
serve to illustrate the depth and breadth of career-oriented 
curricular materials that are being developed and produced. 

National MffoHs in Career Education 
Curriculum Development 

In recent years, usoe has funded numerous curriculum 
development projects in efforts to malte validated and trans- 
port^le curriculum mat^als available to state a local 
educa|tion agencies- A significant example is the school-based 
caree^ education model that was developed ^by the Center for 
/Vocational and Technical Education (cvte) of Ohio State Uni- 
versity* Although it has since been transferred for monitoring 
to the receptly organized National Institute of Education, the 
cvTE project developed, among other items, a matrix which 
provided a scope and sequence of goal statements appropriate 
for kindergarten thix)ugh twelfth grade. The cvte process 
began with the identification of eight elements of career edu- 
cation — self-awareness, education awareness, career aware- 
ness, economic awareness, decision making, beginning compe- 
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tency, employable skills, and attitudes and appreciation — 
which were used to define the concept of career education. The 
eight basic elements wer6 further defined in 32 tliemes. 

The^docuri^nt that wa^ developed illustrates the elements, 
the themes, and the appropriate goal statements* The goal 
statements were later used in the development and revision of - 
^ curriculum units. The cvte eiforts strove to modify existing 
curriculums in attempts to build an articulated curriculum 
^svstem in kindej^arten through twelfth grade, cvte has^more 
i^^^cently developed and published a rather extensive listing of 
career education ctfrriculum materials (Ohip State University, 
, 1973) in which units appropriate for use in each of the eight 
basrc elements are described. 

^ Staff development: The need for in-service training oppor- 
tunities for educators who are beginning to use trhe newly 
' developed curricular materials has already been noted. Toward 
.this end, CvTE has ^Iso been engaged in the development of a 
series of in-service training products that are designed to sup- ^ 
port the implementation of a comprehensive career education 
program, cvte in-service materials include five categories; 
(1) advisory committee materials, (if) in-service coordinators' 
^ materials, (3) general orientation to career education materials, 
(4) specific audience role orientation materials, and (5) special 
and^ ongoing staif development materials. These are described 
in terms of focus, intended users, and availability in a recent 
Center publication. Staff Development Products (1973). 

American Institutes for Research in Behavioral Scie^^^: 
Another significant eifort, supported with funds provided^by 
OsOE, is the attempt of the American Institutes for Research - 
in the Behavioral Sciences to develop validated* sample career 
education materials for kindergarten through ninth grade. The 
Institutes' eiforts, illustrated in Figure 3.5, are intended to 
provide the user with an array of instructional objectives from 
which to choose in order to implement a career-oriented 
curriculum. ' 

ij,S, Office of Education's fifteen career ^clusters: In stilly 
another usoe attempt to aid in the development and imple- 
mentation "of career-oriented curriculum, eiforts were made 
to refine the nearly 25,000 titles in the Dictionary of'Occupa; 
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tional Titles (various years)* As a result, fifteen occupational 
or career clusters were identified: 

(1) Agri-business and natural resources 

(2) Business and office 

(IJ)yCommunications and media ' 
(4) Consumer and homemaking education 
{5) Construction 

(6) Environmental control 

(7) Fine arts and humanities 

(8) Health 

(9) Hospitality and recreation 

(10) Manufacturing 

(11) Marine science * • 

(12) Marketing and distribution 

(13) Personal services 
04) Public services 
(15) Transportation 

^ ^ Within the framework of' this structure, which was far more 
manageable and less cumbersome than the separate job titles 
in the dictionary, a series of grants was. made for development 
of curriculum materials to be used in spe^#fi€ clusters. Grants 
were made for curriculum development projects in the area of 
occupations in public services, business and office, marketing 
and distribution, manufacturing, construction, communica- 
' ' tions and media, and transportation clusters, 

As might be expected in an effort as massive and diverse as 
curriculum de>felopment for the various occupational clusters, 
progress has varied. In several of the occupational clusters, as 
well as in other federally funded curriculum projects, significant 
progress has been made. Several of thes* — including those ^ 
^ having to do with public service occupations, elementary cur- 
riculum^ technology, and minority students — are briefly de- 
scribed in the following section, 
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Public Service Occupations Curriculum Project 
\ ■ ^ 

The Public Service Occupations Curriculum Project, one 
of several funded under Part I <*f the vocational education 
amendments of 1968, wa« initiated in ftie faU of 1971, Since that 
time, it has been engaged in the development of nationally 
applicable curriculum guidelines and materials for one of the 
fifteen career clusters* The effort, under the direction of Dr, 
Patrick J. Weagraff of the vocational section of the California 
State Department of Education, has resulted in the develop- 
ment and field testing of several curricOlaf approaches that 
can be used in conjunction with this particular cluster. 

Pul^lic Service Analysis 

As the project became operational and as the project staff 
began to develop its detailed plans, it became evident that 
consider^6le\^riations were to be found in existing definitions 
of "public senjice." It was therefore decided that a funda- 
mental step in the development of an appropriate secondary-' 
lejtel curriculum for the public service career field would be an 
acceptable definitior^ of the term **public service.*' The project 
staff, with the hel^ of a groyp with Expertise in local, state, 
and federal governmental operations as well as secondary and 
post -secondary edu<;ation, made a rafher thorough analysis 
and ultimately adopted as its guide the following definition- 

(Weagraff, 1973, p. 11): - 

- <t 
Public service oc^cupations are those occupations 

pursued by persons pejforming the functions neces:\ 
sary to accomplish the mission of local, county, state, 
^nd federal government,\pxcludingthe military service 
and trades req^iiring an apprenticeship. These mis- 
sions reflect the services desired or needed by indi- 
viduals and groups ...and are performed through 
arrangements or, organizations established by society, 
normally on a nonprofit basis and usually supported^ 
by tax revenues. 

On the basis of the above description, thfe project staff and 
'the advisory groups were able, to identify eight major occupa- 
tional groups and 39 major job families in the public service 
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field. The major groups j^nd families (shown in Figure 3,6)^ in 
the view of the project staffs adequately reflect the several dis- 
crete governmental functions that lire performed at local, state, 
and federal levels. 

Curriculum G|/idelines 

Using the eight major occupational groups and the 39 major 
job families as bases for consideration, the project stafifflorgan- 
izet| and developed several sets of curriculum guidelines for use 
in secondary schools. The first set, Orientatiotv to Puqlic Sen 
vice Occupations (1973), was designed to acquaint secondary 
school students with public service and to help the ^dents 
answer questions such as; 

(1) What is public service?' 

(2) What does it offer meT 

(3) What are the requirements for joW? ^ 

(4) How much can 1 earn? 

In addition, the orientation guide contaihs a separlate section 
for each major occupational group, maki/ig it a useful resource 
for teachers who are concerned with implementation of the 
concept of career' education, / ^ ]m 

The project has developed a secojfid set oHguidelines in 
which students are provided with infdrmation about elemen- 
tary job skills. This set, Preparing for Public Service Occitpa* 
Hon: Common Core { 1973K uses a "comi^on core*^ and includes: 
oral communications, written communications, basic report 
writing, basic record keeping, good grooming, relationships with 
other people, interviewing skills, applying for public service 
jobs, and techniques of decision making, £ach of these is appli- 
cable to any type of career development; hence the term 
"common core,** 

Both sets of guidelines make use <>f the unit approach, and, 
eaph is intended to be highly adaptable to ^various types of 
learning situations. Because each unit is self-contained, a 
teacher can readily select the objectives, content, and instruc: 
tional materials required to meet local needs. 
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Figure 3-6* Major Civilian OccupatiOT; 
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Field Testing 

The first two sets of guidelines are currently being field 
tested in selected high schools in California and New York, 
Other materials developed by the public service occupations 
project are oriented toward preparing for public service occu- 
pations and are scheduled for field testing. They include: 

(1) Social and economic services 

(2) Education services 

^ (3) Public safety> correction, and judicial services 
(4) Parks and recreational services 

Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor Competencies^ 
in a Citreer Education Project 

One of the . first questions asked when elementary school 
-Career education programs are being developed is; What career 
development concepts should be included in a K-6 career edu- 
cation curriculum? In an attempt to answer the question, and 
also to develop appropriate materials, the above-named project, 
known as the etc Pi^j^t, was funded in 19^2 under provisions 
of Part I of the vocational education amendments of 1968. The 
project, directed by Dr, Maria Peterson, of Eastern Illinois 
University, has had as its purposes the following (Peterson et 
aA> 1974, p, 2); ^ ^ 

(1) Develop, evaluate^ and disseminate career education 
, Curriculum guides that are applicable t(> any schcKil with 
grade levels functionally equivalent to kindergarten to 
sixth grade and which result in the integration of posi^ 
tive values and attitudes toward -work, self^awareness, 
development and decision -making skills, and awareness 
' of occupational opportunities in career lines within 
major occupational fields. * 

(2y Develop, implemCTt, evaluate, and disseminate sample 
teaching- learning modules for K-6 career education 
curriculum guides achieved by fusing or coordinating 
academic and occupational concepts and using multi- 
media instructional tools. 
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(3) Develop, evaluate, a^d disseminate a design of a K-6 
career education instructional system which is adapt- 
able to any elementary instructional program and 
which may serve as an alternative to present career 
education insti*uctional systems. \ 

Initial efforts of the ETC Project were directed toward . 
acquiring information. As a result of the uiiti^l efforts, the 
project was able to assemble and disseminate early in 1973 the 
publicat'ion, A Bibliography of K-G Career Education Mate^ 
rials. A second book, A Curriculum DesigrL- Concepts^ and 
Components, has recently been published by ihe etc Project. 
In this bookt the project has identified concepts that appear 
to be appropriate for the k-6 curriculum as th^y relate to the 
following dimensions of career development; attitudes and 
appreciations* career information, coping behaviors, decision 
imaking, educational awareness, life-style, and ^ self-develop- 
ment. These are shown, as they in turn relate to the total K-6 
curriculum, in Figure 3.7. 

/ It is intended that the concepts pi^esented in the second 
publication will serve as a blueprint for project staff members 
to develop teaching units and prototype student materials. It 
is contemplated that each teaching unit will: (1) foCus on one 
(or in some cases, several) concepts, (2) be tied directly to a 
subject matter area (mathematics, language arts, science, or 
social studies), and (3) relate to an occupation or occupational 
cluster area. 

Consistent with the search for meaningful definitions, the 
ETC Project developed the following definition of career educa- 
tion for its own guidance: 

Career education in the elementary school is the 
curriculum which' results when career development 
concepts and subject matter concepts are brought to- 
gether in an instructional s^/stem that h^ meaning 
for children, . . . Career development -^includes those 
concepts which are related to; attitudes and apprecia- 
tions, coping behaviors, career information, decision 
making, educational awareness, life-style, an^ self- 
development.... Career education activities (1) ema- 
nate from the concepts that are related to the seven 
dimensions of career development ... (2) act as syn- 

C . 77 
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Enrichment of Teacher and Counselor 
Competencies in 
Career Education Rroject 




Source: Marta Peterson et af. A Carricafam Design: 
Concepts and Components. V9Hi}, p. 9. 

1 

Figure 3.7. ETC Project's- Career Education 
Curriculum Ntodet 
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Coding 


Titles 


A 


Photographers (BCO-GCO) ' ' 


B 


rilustrators^BCO-GCO) 


C 


Correspondents (BCOGCO^ 


D 


Telephone "operators** (LCO) 


. E 


Message ^^assen^bters" (BCO-GQO*LCO) 


F 


Image canrier "preparers" f GCO) 


G 


image "Iran sferrers" (GCO) 


Jd 


Finishers (GCO) 


J 


Tetecommu meat ions "operatbrs" <BC0-LCO) 


K 


Supervisors (BCO-GCOLCO) 


fA 


Sales-service representatives (BCO-GCOLCO) 


H 


Telecommunications "installers" (BCO-LCO) 


P 


Graphic equipment "inslallers'MGCO) 



\ 

Source: W. Lee Foost et a/.. "CMO Ocoupalionat FamiHes" 
(CoTvallis. Oregon: Communications Media Occupations Cioster, 1974). 
Unpublished paper. 

Figure 3.8, CMO Project's Occupational Families 

thesizing agents to bring subject'matter concepts and ' 
career development concepts together, (3) revolve 
around life-based experiences;^ and ^4) are intended 
for use by ^all students throughout their educational 
programs^ 

TJie materi£ils developed by the etc Project have been organ- 
ised in terms of the seven dimensions listed earlier and are 
readily adaptable to all of the subject matter concepts shown 
in Figure 3.8. 

. The Communications Media Occupations 
Cluster Project 

In yet another project operated with funds provided under 
Part I of the vocational education amendments of 1968, a con- 
certed a-ttempt has been made to create a more effective 
delivery system for career education efforts. In this project — ■ 
the communications media occupations (cmo) project — a pri- 
ority function has beetf to develop an information system that 
would provide the learner with information about the world 
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of work> In doing so, those resporv>ible for its development 
thought that decision making (by tha learner) will be made 
more effective, regardless of specific level — i.e., awareness, 
orientation, or In-depth exploration level. 

Once a learner has made a decision conc erning a particular 
career, a new set of informational needs becomes apparent. 
At this pqvnt, the learner needs indicators of the occupations, 
educational requirements, and training opportunities that are 
available. And institutional program planners responsible for 
designing programs need to know more than just the number 
of learned interested in receiving training in a given occupa^ 
tional area. Information as to the employinent potential at the 
national, regional, state, apd local levels, as well aft the number 
of workers presently available or training, is of great value to 
both the learner and the institutional program planner. 

Field Test Information System 

Toward these ends thecMO project, under direction of I3r. 
L^e Foust, Jr., and located at, Oregon State Univers^ity, has 
developed a prototypical information system for use with the 
communications media occupations cluster. The system w^ 
developed in cooperation with personnel responsible for a 
similar system — the Oregon Board of Education Career Pro- 
gram Planning System. These two information systems share 
program format and were at this writing jointly operational 
on the Oregon State University computer system. They rep^ 
resent an initial reponse to the information needs described 
earlier. Other career education" information needs exist, pnd it 
is the intent of *he cmo project staff> in cooperation with Ore- 
gon Board of' Education personnel, to continue to develop 
information systems that could serve career education needs 
at the national, state, or local level. 

CMO Occupational Families 

While the CMO project has devoted considerable attention 
to developmental efforts related to the information system 
described above, it has also been actively involved in the devel- 
opment of materials that could be used within the information 
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system. Initially, the project staff divided the communications 
media cluster into three major areas: (1) broadcast communi- 
cations occupations (bco), (2) graphic communications occu- 
pations (gco)j and (3) line communications occupations (i.co). 
This in turn has led to the identification of a series of cmo 
occupational families. These ''families/' which may be found 
in any or ail of the three major areas (BCo-GCO-ujo), are shown 
in Figure 3.8. * 

For each of the cmo occupational families, the project has 
developed an information base tor* use in the information 
system discussed in the preceding section. An example is shown 
in Figure 3.9. As can be seen in the figure, the user of the 
information — student^ teacher, counselor, or program planner 
— can at a glance obtain considerable information relating to 
the job title having the highest employment potential and can 
quickly locate references to other job titles included in the 
family. • * ^ 

Field Testing 

The materials that have been developed by the communi- 
cations media occupations cluster project are currently being 
field tested in selected school systems in several western states. 
The computerized prograpi, while still being tested and modi- 
fied, is operational at the present time. At this writing, the 
project materials have not been published for distribution. It 
is anticipated that publication and wide distribution will be 
accomplished when the field testing program is completed. 

The Project: Developing Career Awareness 
for Spanish-Surnamed People ■ 

This project, directed by Dr. Siizette Gebolys, of Central 
Teicas College, represents still another approach used in the 
curriculum development projects funded under provisions of 
Part I of the vocational education amendments of 1968. In this 
project, multimedia instructional support materials wferedevel- 
oped by the research and development division of Central 
Texas ^^ege and field tested in otte of the Dallas middle 
schools. \ 
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Occupational Family: Photbgraphers (A) Broadcast 

Graphic 

^\ VyTG Page: 230 

The occupational family — photographers (a) — offers 
employment opportunity in the broadcast and graphic , 
communications occupational areas^The primary occu- 
pation — high employment potential job title — is; 

OPT Job Title WTG Page DOT Number 

Photographer, News . . ^ 230 143062038 

The job titles in this occupational family' involve the 
us§ of photography as a technology using light to select a 
design for the production of the message that is to be 
distributed via the broadcast and graphic communica- 
tions distribution systems. These job titles all require ■ 
graduation from high school. An additional year or two of 
post-high school training and two to fobr' years of 
experience dre required for most job titles in this occupa- 
tional family. For specific information on any job title, 
refer to the GED anti SVP levels of education, training, 
and experience provided tn the alphabetical list of CMO 
job titles at the end of this Guide. 



Siiher CMO job titles in this ocGupatidnal family are found 
on: ^ 

WTG Page 230 j DOT Number 

Camera oper^or 143062010 

Photographer apprentice, conim'erclal . : 143062026 

Photographer 1 43062034 

Screen reported , 14306204B 

/ 



Figure 3.9i Example of the PMO Project's Occupational Family 
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L 

The materials, which included color videotape cassettes ' 
and computer-assisted instructional lessons, were designed to 
assist underachieving middle school students in^'astering fun- 
damental concepts of career education. In this particular effort 
no attempt was made to focus on ^pecific^b or occupatitinal 
cluster^; instead, the materials were designed to introduce the 
student to the world of work and, at the same time enhance 
the self-concept of the learner. . ' .. ^ , 

Project Objectives ^and Procedures ^ 

Th*e basic purpose oLthe project has already been noted. 
In keeping with the purpose, the project had as its objective 
;^the development and evaluation ,of multimedia materials, 
focusingon career education concepts uniquely applica|3le 
to chicanb students. Stated in more specific fashion, the 
project attempted to investigate the is^ue: Is 'there a differ- 
ence ^d' learning and attitude between subjects of different 
ethnic backgrounds > when career education instruction is 
conducted via videotape cassettes and reinforced with alter- 
nating computer-assisted instructional segments? 

To accomplish the objective, the project developed fifteen 
color videotapes and fifteen computer-assisted lessons de- 
signed specifically for use^with chicaho students. Thus a cor- 
ollary issue to be investigated was; Are the videotape cassettes 
and computer -assisted lessons in career education concepts 
uniquety well suited to chicano students, or do all students 
profit equally from this experience? ' 

The^ videotape cassettes and computer* assisted materials 
were incorporated as instructional support for a one-semester .O^ 
course in occupational information for eighth grade students, 
.The materiafe, presented to the students as shown in Figure 
3,10* served ^o augment regular classroom instruction. 

Conclusions 

/ The project has been completed and the results* have-Hbeen 
fully tabulated in a finul report. The conclusions drawn from 
the effort, however, are included here in summary form; 
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Figure 3,10, Sequence of Learning Experiences, Using Videotape 
Cassettes and Computer-Assisted Instructional Segments 
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(1) Student learning increased when classroom instruction 
was augmented with multimedia materials developed in 
this project. 

(2) Increases in student learning, as measured by correct 
completion of th^ computer-^s^iisted materials, were 
evenly distributed among black, chicano, and white 
students. 

(3) Increases in student leaurning^ as measured by the pre- 
and pp^t-test, were greatest for black females; all stu- 
dents in the treatment group; however, averaged a 
higher i;core on the post-test than did those in the con- 
trol group. . ^ 

(4) Student motivation, as measured by class attendance, 
was higher for those participants in the treatment group. 

(5) Student^^ positively responded to questionnaire items 
dealing with their reactions to the experience. While 
ehicano studen'ts reported more difficulty in Under- 
standing the videotapes and the computer-assisted in- 
structions than did the black students, this is partially 
explained by the general English 'language problems 
experienced by these students. 

(6) The computer-assisted lessons Were found to be a usable 
instructional tool for students with below-average read- 
ing levels. The individualized nature of these lessons 
permitted thes students to progress at their own pace, 
thus accommodating their slow reading comprehension 
rates. 

(7) Students evid^ced a great deal of enthusiasm and 
interest to the total experience, particularly to the im- 
mediate personal feedback provided in the computer- 
assisted lessons. 




mmary 



The curriculum development projects that have been 
described constitute only a portion of those ^hich have been 
funded under provisions of Part 1 of the vocational education 
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amendments of 1968. Those that have been described were 
chosen only to illustrate the variety of approaches that have 
been taken. In one approach the focus was on the development 
of content material, while in another it was on concepts. 
In still another approach the emphasis was on the development 
and use of technology-based information systems; and in yet 
another emphasis was on the unique blending of technology 
and content for use with minoritw and culturally disadvantaged 
students. ^ J > 

As the products of these and other projects become avail- 
able, teachers, coordinators, supervisors, and directors will find 
their resources for career education greatly Enhanced. Both 
state and local education agencies will have available many 
more tools— all designed to ensure that ce^reer education, .in its 
most meaningful form, does reach the student and does make 
a difference. 



Use of Career Education C^pnculum Materials 

indicated earlier in this ^^^pter, there has been some 
reluctance to define career education in pji^cise terms. Because 
of this, some state and local education agencies may perceive^ 
that career education curriculum materials developed with th^ 
help of national or federal agencies conflict^to spme exte^ 
with their own existing educational philosophy, TJhis, how^ 
should not be a serious problem if the materials^hat haveoeen 
developed are adaptable to state and local needs. 

Many state and local education agencies, in trying to help 
career education practitioners cope with all of the problems 
they face, have developed criteria to determine t^e accepta* 
bility of curriculum materials. Some of these criteria are in the 
form of checklists^ that can be used to evalyate the worth of 
specific curriculura^i^fttiWc^tions. One such checklist has been 
prepared by and '^^'g^^a^ Ohio career davelopment program 
(illustrated in Figi*rO|^W ' As is evident,"^ the checklist is de- 
signed to assist pejreonnel from both state and local levels in 
examining curricular mai^ials with some degree of objectivity 
and specificity. In addition, tjbe checklist might also be used 
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- ; Curriculum Screening 

r 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 vlO 
1 ^ Materials represent concepts of the career development 



program. 



Poor 



I I . 1 1 



Excellent 



2, Objectives are measurable, 
Podq I 



Excellent 



3, Materials contain c^^itive leaming experiences, 
\ . Poo r] I I [ E xcellent 

4, MwBTials contain effective learning experiences. 

Poo r [II I E xcellent 

5, Materials contain psychomotor learning experiences. 

Poo r I I I I E xcellent 

6, Materials are relevant to the worid of work. 

Poo r I I I I E xcellent 

7, Materials represent a balance between subject a^eas 
and careers. 



Poori 



I i I 



Excellent 



"T 

6, Materials are feasible for use in the classroom, 

; Poo r j I j I E xcellent 

9to Resources requireti for implementing the materials 
are listed. 



Poor 



I 1 I I 



Excellent 



to. Evaluation techniques are built rn. 

Poo r [ I I I E xcellent 
11, Overall usability; Recommendations 



Fig]ure 3,11, Checklist for Qhios Career Development Program 
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effectively by citizens' study or advisory committees as they 
work with educational personnel. 

fn some state**, t^e criteria for assessing components of 
career education —^including curricular developments — are 
presented in the form of guidelines, position statements, or 
conceptual models. The Nevada State Department of Educa- 
tion, for example, has prepared and distributed a monograph, 
Career Deveiopment in Nei ada, which contains both a policy 
and position f^tatement and a Cronceptjdal model. The mono- 
graph is inteTided as a resource tool tnat can be used by local 
school personnel as they develop andumplement programs of 
career education and, by inference, to evaluate the degree to 
which programs and materials achieve the purposes that have 
been assigned. ' 

Barriers to^the Use of Curricular Materials ^ 

Ordinarily, philpsophias toward career education do not 
vary- substantially Srom state lo sjate or from district to dis- 
trict. The differencesvthat do exist vJould appear to be more 
in terminology than ir^substance. However* even differences 
in terminology ^ or more accurately, differences in under- 
^siandingH of terfninologv^^ :^ m ay well be a reason for either 
nonacceptance pr outright r^ection of a given curricular ap- 
proach in career education. In addition, it should be noted that 
in recent years there has developed in many state and local 
education agencies a sizable cadre of educatore who are quite 
'^\jtnowledgeable in the .skills of curriculum development. Such 
^ educators may perceive their own product td be Superior to a 
*'ready-made'' one. 

If careea? education is to be a moving force in American 
education* every effort must be made to achieve the common- 
ality of understanding that is needed. At the same tirAe, every 
etfort%iust also be made to.use>the best procedures a^id mate- 
rials that are avialatle, regardless of who produced them. And 
if it is apparent that the Vbest of two worlds" should be used, 
then so be it — as Hoyt ( 1974) and his colleagues have iTT\plied: 

It is apparent- that, at present, most development 
of career education instructional materials goes on in 
isolation from similar' efforfe in other school systen\s* 

■ 83 
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^ It is also apparent that the most innovative matenals, , 
at present, are being deVeloped at the local school 
* system level and not in the college and university set- 
tings, , , , What is really needed, however, is the availa- 
bility of reasonable effective materials which can be 
revised by classroom teachers. (Emphasis added.) 

"However^ the ability or expertise needed to acfept, revise, 
construct curricular materials is not alj that is needed if 
^ate and local education agencies' are to dse» either in toto of 
in part, the curricular materia^ that have been developed. 
Some general guidelines or criteria are also needed. Four such 
guidelines were developedSby the American Institutes of Re- 
search in the Behavioral Bcftnces. According to the Institutes^ 
curricular materials for career education should be; 

, (U Econv>mically feasible: The cost of implementation 
must not be too high for typical schooljsystems. It must 
fit within the confin&s of'normal school. expenditures 
fox textbooks, workbooks^, routine instructional mate- 
rials, and classroom operation costs. 

(2) Predicated upon regular classroom stifling patterns: 
Long-term in-service teacher training, ^extensive use of 
teacher aides or paraprofessionalst or the use of new 
categories of technical specialists is neither character- 
istic of most public education nor likely to be charac- 
teristic in the immediately foreseeable future. 

^ (3) Contain^ within the current allocation of teacher time 
and effort: It cannot be expected ^either to extend the 
schoolda^or to supplant present parts of the curriculum. 

* {^) Amenable to local needs ^ interests and options. It is 
^, tthrealistie t^ assume^ tiiat fixed^*'€«^niied^'-or '*prepack- 
' .^^ aged" curriculums can anticipate all possible combina- 
p'.i:iong of state, local, and personal needs. Options for 
^selective access, and use, b^sed 'upon local district and 
Iflferner needst must be provided in the curriculum de- 
/Bign and structure. 

Thus with the commitment of federal, state, and loca( 
personnel to develop sound curricular materials in career 
education, it appears that all efforts will further ensure that 
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career education is a movement which reaches beyond admin- 
istrative doors into the" classroom for the improvement of 
education for each student. 
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For some time, numerous education ^agencies at every l^vel 
of education have been seriously involved in a comprehensive 
examination or study of the concept of career education. State, 
local, post-secondary, and national education agencies and 
institutions hq/e all engaged in a process' of sorting out the 
many definitions, components, and purposes of career educa- 
tion th^t have been formulated during the past few years. At 
thp same time, these agencies have also engaged in a process 
of ^revising, refining; modifying, or otherwise adapting these 
definitions, components, and purposes in the hope that the end 
product/ will better, or more nearly, meet individual agency 
needs. As a result, there »are countless **models" of career edu-, 
'^cation, and to some the multitude of models seemingly ap- 
prpaches chaos. However, SQch is not the case. 

While educators and proponents of career education will 
res^fiily recognize that a variety of individual approaches exists* 
together with a wide range of individu^il differenc^es, those same 
educatc^lp and proponents of caroer education must also rec- 
ognize that while the apprciaches differ in specific detail, there 
are basic similarities - threads 6^ commonality - to be found 
in each, ^ 
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For esj^ample, one of the fundsimental purposes of career^ 
educ£Ction is that the educational program at every level be 
relevant to the total world of work, to the community, and to 
society in general. It is difficult to identify any model that does 
not recognize, in some fashion, this purpose. Another basic pur- 
pose of career education consists of helping leaders understand 
more about themselves, the world of work, and how they relate 
to it. Again, virtually all models recogiiize this. And still 
another basic purpose consists of helping every learner (from 
kindergarten oft) become better prepared to choose, in a 
rational mani^r, a cafeer field th^t wilt enable the^person to 
be a productive, contributing member of society and live a 
completely self-rewarding life. Once again, most riiodels recog- 
nize this purpose. 

The broad kinds of similarities of the basic purposes serve 
also to illustrate the reasons for the common characteristics 
that are found in most of the models that have been developed 
for career education. Several of these mbdels are. examined in 
this chapter. If we look at them in some detail, it may be pos- 
sible to generate still another model— one deigned to more 
adequately meet the educational needs of a state education 
agency, a local school system, or an institution of higher learn- 
ing. And by more adequately meeting those' needs, we can 
better serve the ne&ds of the individual learner. 

Career Education Models 

As the|concept of career education has evolved 6r devel- 
oped* some programs that have been generated have attempted 
to incorporate career education concepts into every subject 
area in the curriculum. Examples of this approach were dis- 
cussed in a preceding chapter and need not be repeated here. 
It should be noted, however, that other programs have emerged 
which include only resource units in a limited number of sub- 
ject areas, and^ these only a'^t certain grade levels. These 
approaches arepbviously very different. Basically, however, in 
the prograons of both approaches the terms **career Bfwareness/*' 
"career exploration," and "career preparation'* are to be fre- 
quently fodnd. In this vein; thesp or similar terms are readily 
noticeable in the various models of career education. 
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U.S, Office of Education Model / 

, / C 
/ When Dr. Marland first discussed the need for programs in' 

career education, he envisaged an educational program in 

which elementary students would be helped to understand 

morp about the wide range of jobs in our society, together W\{h 

the roles and requirements that exist in and among t/iem. He . ^ ^ ^ 

envisaged a program in which junior high school students^^%;, 

would be able to ex^Jlore, through hands-on experiences^ a A> 

limited nurnber of occupational fields or clusters. And he dfe-^'*' 

cussed the need for a program ip which every senior high school 

student would have an opportunity to become prepared for 

employmjent up^n exiting from high school or for entry into ' 

some form of post -secondary educajtion. 

^ ^ The USOE model, as shown in Figure 4.1, contains the basic 
characteristics or components that have already been men- 
tioned. Provision is made for students to become acquainted 
with the world of work and their relationship to jt; pi-ovision is 
also made for students to have^opportunities to explore broad 
occupational areas. And, as the model showft, students are 
given the opportunity either to acquire entry skills for specific 
occupations or toyjlfcquire the skills needed for them to move 
into the next preparational l^vel. 

For example^ if a student were to choose 'to exit at grade 
ten, certain basic job-entry skills would have been acquired, 
thus enabling the student to enter the world of work. Or, as 
the model indicates, a student exiting at grade twelve should. 
. be able to entej a specialized occupation or enter into a period 
of more specialized education. Exit from the latter should be 
into a more technical occupation or another peri<K) of special- 
ized education. The several components are explained more 
fully in the following discussion.^ 

Awareness Stage 

T}?e USOE model includes kindergarten through sixth grade 
lin /the **career awareness stage." Students in these grades 
5nould*become aware of the world of work and the wide range 
of occupations that exist within it; and they should understand 
' how they themselves relate to the world of work. Since the 
model was developed, there have been numerous attempts by 

Er|c , , 94 
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Figure 4.1* U.-S. Office of Education's Career 
' Education Model 
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state and local e^cation agencies and other advocates of career 
education to refine it or- further delineate or define it.^ Fqr 
example^ the Portland^ Oregon^ career development program 
(Rasmussen and Carpenter^ 1971) contains — for this level of 
career education — an "orientation to occupations*^ segment, 
that i3 designed to enable students to: 

(1) irearn attitudes of respect and appreciation forall types^ 
of work and for workers in all fields 

(2) Relate the subject matter of each discipline to occu- 
patipns . ' , 

(3) Express their own interests'^ aptitudes^ and abilities in 
several of the major careet fields 

^4) Make tei^tative choices of career fields that they wdu|^ 
like to explore * 

: (5) Know the wide range of occupations oper^ to them 

In similar fashion, the Oregon career education' progriim,*- 
"The Oregon Way" — lists the following as the career aware- 
ness phase^ whioh includes program^ in the elementary grades 
where the students will: 

U) Develop awareness of the many occupational careers, 
available 

(2) Develop awareness of self in relation to' the occupa- 
tional career role > . i/ - 

(3) Develof^foundatioris for whol^ome attitudes toward 
work and society 

(4) Develop attitudes of respect and appreciation toward 
workers in all fields 

. (5) Make tentative choices of career clusters to exploi^e in 
i> greater depth during middle school yealfe 

Goldhamm'er and Taylor (1972) suggest that the awareness 
stage shQuld provide for five major functions to be fulfilled: 

*"(1) Basic skills of learning and socfial developmeint 

(2) Examination of essential functions pertaining to life 
and the individual and social activities of.human beings 
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(U) Examination of the basic characteristiics of a person's 
life in vaiious societies ' ; 

(4) KxploraUon of the environment and nature and how 
humans learned about them and u>5ed them * > 

(5) ExplQrati^ of basfc interests and potentialities of each 
child 

These examples reflect both ^he manner in which similarities 
exist and the way in which individual modificatidns nligKt bte 
made'. In this' (^ontext, these should ^suffice; however, they 
should simultaneously .provide sound guidelines to the inter- 
ested arid concerned educator who is tfying to refine or redefine 
a locrfi program. . i ^ 

Maria Peterson and'^her associates in the EnficRment of 
Teacher-Gdunselor Competencjes project include basic con^ 
cept^s that children in kindergarten through sixth grade should 
be aided in leartiing, T|iese' concepts are catalogued as to the 
affective, cdgnitive, or psychomotor domain and are presented 
in terms of six readiness levels/ 

Career Exploration Stage ^ ^ > 

In referring once again ta the UsOE jffioiiel in Figure 4.1, 
we note that grades seven through'nine are inclmded in the 
'*car?er exploration stage," ^yhere it is intended* that, studer^ts 
be given ap opportunity to explore ip depth their chosen occu- 
pational families. Such- exploration .mav consist of hands-on 
experiences, field trips, contact with resource people from |:)usi- 
nes^and industry^ or observational'^ctivities related to occu.- 
pational cluHters- , ■ ' 

J To , again- illustrate how different yet similar approaches 
have occurred, let us examine Portland^'s career development 
program, which includes an occupational explbi^tion phase 
that fe^onsists of arvarjet^ of exploratory experiences of suffi-^ 
cient scope' and depth to enable students to: 

(1) Uncjerstand the physical, educational, and skill require- 
ments of typical o(?&upations > 

(2) Relate their own interests, aptitudes, an,d abilities to 
the retjgirements of typical occupations in. a number of 
career clusters 
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(3) Appreciate the impprtance of, education' 5ii(;i^d career 
training as- preparation fOr a satisfying life 

* (4) Arrive at a tentative career choice in ^n appropriate 
field ^ . ^ . ^ * 

At .the state ^leveU many state educfation agencies have 
either adapte<J o? redefined the career^exploration ^tage as. 
^ found in the USQE model. The Oregon Board of Education, for 
example, has includetf gi its plan^ "The Oregon Way;" a carefer 
e:tplc^rstian program for middle school yearSj-usuaJly grades ^ 
six or seven through ten, wheire students will; 

(D'-^xplore key occupational areas and assess tbeir own 
interests and abilities. J ^ . 

' (2) Become familiar with occupational'classifications and 
clusters ' " * , 

(3) Devdop awareness of reliant factors to be considered 
in decision making . - , 

(4) Gain experiencein me£^ni^gful decision making 

/Sf Develop t^ntative'occupational plans aniS arrive at 
tentative career choice , . 

Goldhammer and Taylor (1972) suggest several functions 
with which' career education progranis in^the middl'e or junior 
high school years should be concerned; 

, (1) Ooptinued growth and increased competence in the use 
of basic skills 

42). Examination of broad range- of vocational^ ,avoca- 
tional, fattiily fife, citizenship, and cultural career* 
(Alternatives 

(3) iixploration of several potential personal career oppor- 
# ' ' fuj^ities ^ ' ^ ^ 

(4) Development of skills and attitudes toward career 
* choices * . 

(5) Preliminary selection of general ^reas for future voca-,^ 
tional' careers 

(6) Broadened knowledge of persojiaUand educatioiial re^ 
quiremen^ involved in various careers i 
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t7) Examination oif hutnankiiid's value and belief systeffis^ 

As the USOE model and other representative models (to be 
discussed subsequently) plicate, Career edacatiori consists of 
a total ^e^ue/ice-of' activities — not of several unrelated parts/ 
Thusit woul3 be fffllaCy to thirirk Jthat any one segment shown 
in the upcoming models is more or less important -than any 
'other^ for'no segment can properly function in tbe absence 
of the others. But whit^ ^11 segments are important to the total 
process, it^taust be re<?oghized that as the learner pfogres^es 
,thr6ugh th^sequence^the carfeerSxploTation/stageis the pivofaK 
point bi^caUse it is during this st^ge that the learner, begins to^ 
narrow career choices and to focus mo^e clearly on areas of 
preparation. It is vital, then^ that career education -practi- 
tioneifs and' program plani>ers ejisure that duphg the^niiddle or 
junior high^chool yeafs, students are awai^e that jthis segment ' 
is truly significant and notgust something tossed in to 'fill up-. 

the hiatus between elementary scjjool and high school, 

- * • 

Cct^er Preparation Stage , - ^ - 

WithiSi the USOE career education mo^el, grades ten 
through twelve are included in the^'^careei* preparation stagei*' 
During this iime^ students acFg^^en the opporfuriity to acquire 
the necessary entry^level \;ompetencife9 in their Uentatively)' 

.chosen occupational field or to become' prepared to enter soma 
form of post-secondary educatiolhal program. In the Porttena 

, program^ this st^ge is ^termecl ^^^ccup^tional preparation/' and 
is» described as consisting of programs that, according to Ras- 
njussen andf Carpenter (197T)/' provide students with in-depth 
instruction -in occiipational skills and knowledge sufficient for 
effective job-entry or advanced Occupational training:*' Occupa- 
tional preparation programs^ in the Portland approach, should 

en*abje students to: , , " 

"' ' ' . 

(1) Pei^orm the tasks bai?ic to one^r r^pre occupations to 
standards of accuracy and speed that will qualify them 
for employment in an entry-level |ob " . ' , ' 

(2) Kf fine or confirm th^ir tentative c^eer choices/ \' 

^jr^^cquire 'occupation^ sJtMls, knowledgeT^ £^jfd urtder-^ 
'^''sitanding sufficient* to appr^i^te the need for ^and to 
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^ J ' pursue more^dviinced occifpational ti^aining ou a full- 
J " ^ or part-time Basis ^ / ' . ^ , ' 



' ' fr' (4) Vearrhacceptiib/e jobMttitudeii and appreCia|e\the im-^^ 
' ^ ^ - ' portance of iheir oc^pation and starirfards 

^ . Oregon s state education agen<jy (th^^titeV Board of Edu^- 
catUn) lias indicated, that the, occupational stage should fee 
, * centered oil c&reer cluster programs in eleventh and' twelfth 
^ * grades, whe^fe students will: * ' . * 

^ . i {V) Acquire ©ccupat^ional skills and*knpwiedge for ei^ry- 

^ ' . * level employnaent or advancei^ocptipationai^aimng - 

^ ' ' / ^ ' ' ' \ ' 

^ . ; (^) Tie a tnsyoKty of high school experiences infft'generaK 

J ized career goals ' ' ' ' ^ * 

(3) Develop, acceptable jeb hal^ilts - 

: (4). Be involved jn cOoperatmr^prtt experiences an^ l^avfe 
./ an opportunity to be a member of a vocational ybU,th,- ^ 
organiza tion , . * ' > ! 

Goldh^mmer aira Taylor U972) outline several niajor func- 
' tions of the senior high school {which tl^ey see as tenth through 
twelfth grades): ' - \ ^ \ ' \ , 

(1), Emphasis on'coptinuous refinement, use, and appK-' 
' * ^ cation^of ba^c skills ' ' , 

; ' Developtaen,t of specific knowledge and skills needed 

- for family Hfe/avocatiOnal, citaztnship, 'and cultural 

- , careers - . . i . ^ 7 

* ' V ■■ . . 

*i{3) Kstploration ^nd pers6nal testing of avo^ational career 
opportunities within the'^speclfec cluster or area - 

> ' .{4) Selection of specific career and initial preparation arid- 
^ ^ exploratibn of ^st*high school preparation potentiara\ 

(5) Oevclopmeftt af-30me salable skills. ' H 

These should also be valuable both to career education plan- 
nei*s and to program personner / ^ - ' ' / 

Post:S€con"d'ary Sta^ 

The usOE model is not only'directerf ifdwafd students from " 
kindergaVten through t_welfth grade, it also include^ those wh</^ ^ 

' , ■ ^ ■ - ' ' ; * \ : 

EWC > ' ^ 1 JO • 
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v^l\ be exiting school and entering the world of work^ This in 
no way impli^ lack <?f-conceni for those who will have ^ddi- 
, tional^ schooling, for*a%stii^eht nriay exit'secoijdary school and 
still participate in a 'technical education program^ a four^yea;^ 
college or university; or some ^ther Academic or military form 
of education. In any case* it^should be obvious that success in 
a post;secoiidary program will be predicated upon the totality 
(and ^egree of su,9(^s$)-of the preceding K-12> program, 
' .^Wnents of career awareness, exploration, and prepara-- 
^ tio^^Iso exist in the adUlt phase of tJw^pr^am, ,wit1i basic 
•differences ojfl philosophy. Adult progi'ams rest upon an indi- 
viduals .previous experiences and activities that were nrieahing- 
. ful^,whereas the iC-12 program develops. these experience^ and 
activities. It is also essential thafc^diilts have flexibility in-entry 
and exit 6f the program so that their needs are better served. 
. Th^:adulf: ^hase-of, career education holds the promise 6f 
Qiakirig the. time-honored expression "lifelong learning'* a- 
-reality in our technologically x)rieSted society, , 
^ ^ In the Orego^ approach^ the post-secondary effort is called 
"occupatipjial specialization*'— a[n apt d^cription. It includes 
prpgramg^Sfi community colleges, ^ppirenticeships, vo(?ationaI 
and^tecjanfcal schools^ and four-year collegi^t^nd universities. 
Within tnifiaf|famework^ Oregon's learnet^^ere to: ^ , 

(l)'Be ihvolVe^ in dej^eloping specific occupational knowl- 
edge and preparation in a specialised job arcta 

(^) ^ave- the^ opportunity to form meaningful ^mployeri^ 
employee type^ of relationships , 

Be pro^(led necessary retr^inii^g or upgrading skills 

f\ * . , . ' ' ' 

Othed Models ^ , ' ' ; - 

^ \ ^ ^ . 

I ' \ ' ^ • ' * 

long educators, someone once said, there is a **semantiqi 
loos^ness,'^ Altnbiigh this may be true throughout ^ucation, > 
.it is indeed a trufem in career education. We have discussed 
r the lrtSny kinds orsgoiacepts; and as iVwas with these^ so it is 
^ with models. In some instances, they are" perceived as being 
m^iature, scaled-dpwn replfcas, e^j^ct ift^ve^'y detail, of sOme 
.object. In other instances, they are used to portray in some 
^fashion ideas, concepts, procedures, systems^ and the like. 
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r The usoE model gave us^Jjoth a procedure and a system in 
which career education might be incorporated into a totat 
education system. Those clescribed in this section give similar 
idi||Ls and procedures on how career education *'fitsT into 
total eduifation system, ^No one model for career edu<;3Uon is' 
Jike^y to prpvide atl^f the.answer^to giyeiratuations. There 

' wiU always, be umgue circumstances^ and tfi^e^will require 
aoa'ptation or modification of the basic models.rPhose presented - 
here serve to assist educators -vfho are to be the practiti<^ners 

, of career education in perceiving ways in whicji models -rede- 
signed to tneetn^ds uqique to each situation^ may be <?reatea, 

y^The, Oregon Modei . " * 

■ In*n^any respects, the^Oregon model {Figure 4.2-) is likeihe' 
OsoE model, for they ^oth are in^pyrarhid form'{albeit,,one is 
inserted) — each showing the progression of thestu<^ent through 
the school years' of career education^ 'While the usoe mqdel 
seehis tp portray s constant broadening 'of learner options, 'the ^ 
Oregon mbdehportrays a movement — in a series of decision-^ 

; m^l^ing points — that lead to refinement and specialization ds 
the learner proceecjs through tlje secjuence. Both concepts^ 
{broadening and rpovement) are majar goa;J^ of^career educa- 
tion, The^ significance ^of guidance arid Counseling is stressed 

, in the Oregon model. 

the Nevkda Model < X ' ^ ■ 

■ Whife seVeral , ^tal:^ -edOca*tion agencies have aevel^ope(^ 
'■'rrVQdelssirriilar(to tHe vertical schematic usedin Oregon^ others, 
' during their own process of **soi*tyig out/' have depicted c^areer 
education in ma^iy dil^rerif ways, TKe Nevada State Depart- 
^ ment of Education, fpr exe^mple, has 'developed a series oCVenrP 
J "diagram-type conceptualifations tQ portray career education, 
Tlie first of tth^se, shown in chapter 1 {Figure 1,2), is intended 
to focus on Jthe^learner withiri'the *Veal" world. The model' 
illustrates that the four learning Qrivironments (school, hojn^,' 
cornmuniiy.'^afld Wofkplafe) not^only interrelate, th^y are'ln' 
;Tact dejjendent upon one Another * ^ ^ 

For purposes oTFclarification. the Nevada State Department 
oif Edtication has jncliid^ the following definitions for use with 
, FlgHre'l.^: ^ . / ' ' ^ ' ■ 
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School 
4 *nd 



Occupational - 
Spec i^ttzat ion 

^ Incluttas program^ in . 
13 conwnunjtv coiltgas 

Priv«ie voc-iACh Khools 
4-year coiieavv A univergnm 

Where fttudMift win 
— t>A irj^lvod In dttvetoptiM) ipe^Mc 
' occupational knowledge «nd pr^para- 
tton ir^a sp«i»liz«d )ob area 

— fuwfl opporiuniir io torm mean)n{}lul 
empiffj^r-emplo/M retatiAnship^ 

—be provided nAcessary retfami^jg or 
upgrading skitia \' 



N 



' Occupational Preparation 

OontQrs on cATeef cluster prppf^ms at 1i-^i2grwlee 
Whtire students iviii 

-acOuire occupational ?hilii and knowl^dg* lor enir^- 
leve^ empioymerii or advanced occoPat^Aai training 

— lift a ma|Ofity of tugh school ejtpwiencettnio" 
Heneraiiiftd career goals 

—develop accept^e )ob an nudes 

-be involved m oooperoiive work experience and Have 
oppodunny lottea membefoia vocaliorkal yoult? organiution 



Career Explofatron 

Programs tr> lhem»d-'SC^>ooF years, usually grades 6 or T tt^rough lO, 
Where studentawiii ^ 

—explore k&y occupadionai areas and assess own intereaisand abiiii4S 

become laminar wati occU^ionatciaisiticaiions and clusleri ' 

—develop awareneu of relevant taclorsio be considered indecision making 

— gam evpertence in meanmUtul deqtaion mahmU 

-dev^p tentative occupational plana and ■rrive al a i enl alive careef choice 



N 



Career Awareness/ 

includes progrjnis in ihe e^omenta^ grades, where studenis win 
-develop «varennA04 the many occupational cereers available 
— deveioo awaieness of sell in raioiion ia the occupation-career role 
i — deve^ toundauons tor Mhoiesorrw altnud^ toward work and socitty 
-develop aiiitudesot reaped and apprecialtonloward workers in an fields 
-make lentaltvftchoioas ot a carMr cluster lo e^Piora in greater depth dunng mid.KhootV»ra 



N 



Figure 4.2. Career Education — The Oregon Way, 
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, (I) Beal worldi^he universe of human experience affect- 
ing individual life-styles; everything that coatribut^s 
to human development, i . • . i 

* . (2) Wprkpi^ace: The areas where one performs labor, tasks, 
or (;{iJities which afford .people their accustomed meahs 
of livelihood or results in personal satisfaction' 

(3l) Community: An interacting population o/ various kindg 
V cff individuals ih a common location, linked by common 

^ rules, laws, or values 

- ' (4) Home: A place where a* person lives; either alone or with 
others ' : ' / 

i^) School: A place for formalized teaching of Jjersons , 
through a series of structured experiences 

l^y Learner: Any person " " 

Two companion diagrams, also developed by the Nevada 
State Department of Education for use in its career education . 
effort, are shown in Figures 4.3 and 4.4. The fojfmer is intended 
to illustrate the intgrrelatianship of experiences, occupations, 
and subject matter areas in the e^lucational arena, while the 
' latter \ intetided to depict the several stages of caree^ edu'- , 
' cation, r \« 

The Ohio Model ' ' \ ' \r . 

In OhioVthfe ca^'eer education effo^t^s described in terms 
hf career development, and t^e inodel ^hat hrfs been developed 
by personnel in the^Ohio state education agency to depict 
career education is termed "Ohio*s Careeix Development Con- 
tinuum/' The Ohio model is illustrated in Figure 4.5, and, as 
will be noted, portrays the process of career^ducation iti a 
linear (horizontal) fashion/ proceeding from kindergarten 
^ through the post -secondary (adult) years. ' , 

The Ohio career developmen^t program (career motivation^ 
orientation, and exploration) is intended for all students in 
kindergarten through tenth grade. At grade nine, as the model 
indicates^ some students become involved in Si "occupational 
. work adjustment program," while others may participate in* 
^ an ''occupational laboratory." In grades eleven and twelv^e, stu- 
dents prarticipate in progr^ims designed to equip' them with job- 

: , ^ 104,:. 
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Figure 4.3^ Career Education in Neyacja 



entry skillsr necessary requirements for 'specialized training, -/ 
or those requisites needed for college entrance. - • . 

The Michigan Model ^ ' ; ' ' v 

In Michigan, the concept and process of career education - 
has been depicted {and labeled) as "a "Tre,e Model of Career 
Education/* Tl^is is illustrated in Figure 4.6, and portrays the 
"^'in^sch^al" components of career. education {self-awareriess, ' 
career awareness and' planning, and acadefnic and vocational 
educa5ioii) as the roots of a ttee- The trunk is related to occu- 
pationg, while the branches (life roles) are supported by "con- 
' tinuous education/* The Michigan State Department of . 
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EdAlcation has also developed a chart, or model^in which the 
^ corni>onents of career' education ^re' d^picted' as shoWn in 
. Figui^ 4 J, ^ ^ \ 

" The Mississippi Model - ^ 

In Mississippi,, a'model for career educatidn has been 
developed not*on!y to shovi^ the sequence of activities in which 
i the leapner'wpuld be involved, btit also to show ths emphases* 
vmethods, and techniques considered to be necessary, in Ifea^ing 
the learner to' a rewarding life role, -The Mississippi' model^ 
illustrated hj Figure 4,8, also portrays the several avenu^$ open 
to learners, befdre as Well as aftej" graduation frora high scHodIV 
Alb of the avenues lead eventually into the world of work, ^ 

— ^ -f 




Pigiire 4*4/ Educational Levels knd Career 
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Figure 4,6, Michigan's Tree Model "of Career Education 
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Self-Awareness 
^nd Assessment ' ' 




Career Awareness 
and Exploration'" 



Caieer Decision MaMng 
and Planning 



Job and 
Advanced J^lacement 



Kindergarten 
through Adult 




Academic Skills 
Vocational SKills . 
Technical Skills^^ 



Figure 4i 'J. Michigan's Cf^ieeptuatjVIodel of the Componen£§ 
^ ^of Cateer*Education 



For' Wisconsin s concept of career "edupatiQn^ the state*& 
Department of^instrijyption cre^t^ a threefBtded ^lodd {Fig- ^ 
urei4.9).-The key elements (anje al^ach ang|^are (1) self, (2)- 
'Career planning^^d 'preparation, and (3) the wbi*ld of work. 
As the'fisii^e^ttustftrtB5>^ arffong*the key ele- 

mejjjtff^ust 'considered in the process' of cateer deyelop- 
i^^t. Als(v1t ^ows that thera is — during the propesS — ari 
^^efimerging self* with some kind "o^^vocational identity/*^ This 
emerging self wil}, through ratitgial decisiop m^irrg, cause 
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Figure 4*8. AJtississif^'s ^nceptual Model of Career ISlucation (K-12) , 
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. Figure 4*9. Wisconsin's Jriangular 
' ^ Career DevelopJment Model 

■ ' " ^ ' 

other relationships with the key elements to emerge. The defi- 
nition given to **selF' i^: **How one person perceives himself in 
relgition to his Individual characteristics an<J the relationships, 
he has with others within his4ntervenir|js environmeut." 

The Kansas Model ^ ' 

In Kansal, the concept of career educati*>n is perceived as 
b^ing a develophftental process — one that^ begins with a formal 
^ducaisional program (fimdergarten) and extends through the 
adult years in tb the retirement years {Figure 4.10). The model 
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graphically indicates that an individual'^ Jj^fetime career in- 
volves four closely related con>ppnentS: {l),Belf, <2) resourtysfS, ^ 
(3) work; and (4) leisure* For each of the components' tH^ 
process of career elducation will lead tb& individual froni^wgre- 
ness ^to action* More importantly^ the* model shows that?^ 
through the* proc^s^, the several inierrelationships should be. 
constantly considered. * , 

The Georgia Model , . 

While fhe Georgia model shown in Figures 4*11 and 4/12 
does not look " like the models previously discusse<J, it 'Hoes 
illustrate a system for career education. As shown in^^he firsj^ 
model, the necfesary elements ot carieer educaljion are placed 
along^^ne axis, while tlje various Jearner levels are'placed 
along the other* This grid can'then bemused to identify where 
particular activities should occur* In tXe phar^ in Figure 4.1[2; 
the various blocks in the g^id* have been Ailed in with sugges-* 
tions on which activity Is to bte don^ (**programs") and sug- 
gestions on who (Vstaff') is to be responsible fpr the particular 
activity, * . / ^ " 

The Alabama Model * * * - . * " 

Xhe Alabama mpdel is constructed in still another manner* 
It shows a continuum from kindergarten throu^ twelfth grade 
{Figure 4.13^, and-also shows the basic elements of careei;^ edu- 
cation and what each element is intended to produce* This 
model, as did 6thei*s, takes "the child from tlie self-awareness. 

f to '*self ' and *'sociaL fulfillment/* In the center column^ 
shown the elements (influences) that surround the child as 
he OK she gontinuip^thFou^h the cai-^er education process. . ^ 

fThe Louisiana MoHel 

The model for career educ&tionCj:hat iSvais developed for use 
in Louisiaria (Figure ^.14) is a sequential plan:* The several 
stages, or* elements,^ of career education are'indicated. The 
/tnodel also includes the process 'nfeeded for 'each of the six 
st£^ges depicted. Information and experience^ the figure shows, 
will lead to self-development, which in turn will l^ad to indi- 
vidual success in each.stB£e — with the extra bonus of k healthy 
sense of well-being. 
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of a Career Development Program Are Necessary * ' 
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Figure 4,13* Alabain&'s Elements of^aieer Ed^u<^ation 

' \ ' , > ^ . 

Summary - ' V , * x 

^ We have attempted tc? illustrate, with the help of caree^ 
'^^eduOatibp models of various states; how the concept of career 
-^-education has bpen interpreted by educators and iWy citizen^ 
frin selected stages. The usOE tjiodel gave us an insight into how 
tbi^ concept is viewed at the national.level.-The similarities* 
^nd yet differences were indeeld noticeable, (We hasten to add 
that differences afre attributable to the factxthat local and 
state statutes, regulations; policies, or interpretations of needj/ 
are often th^eterminiyg factor that creates these diffecencesr) 
Yet it i^/Teadilx-evident that aprocess for'career education has 
- been established by these states and contains the basic ele-^ 
ments: awareness, exploratiori, and' preparation* 

Instructional Models for. Cfireer Education ^ 

Process and content models have Wen described ^bove and* 
curriculum models were discussed in chapter 3. We' now turn 
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our attention to how — in what instructional mode — career ' 
education might best be presented to tfie learners. For this 
pui'po&e, usoE has developed four models, thix)ugh research ; 
and development activities, which are intended to. facilitate ^ 
career education goals. In August 1972, these models were l 
transferred to the National Institute of Education, since most 
of the research and development respi^nsibilities were to be 
^ven \o this new agency.-'J'he models were originally conceived 
of as'a tool to: (1) investigate and test alternative hypotheses 
on the delivery of career education, and (2) design and develop 
prototypical career education programs congruent with each 
of the various hypotheses* , ' I ' ' 

. ■ ; ■ ^ - 

Model Ir School-Based Career Education 

- In the school-based model of career educat^on^^*the intjefit 
was td develop a systefhi in which learning experiences would 
be more relevant and meaningful for the learner. To accom- 
plish this purpose, designers of the system.realizecl that learn- 
ing experiences rnrust be closely related to the objectives of 
cafeer education — meaning that fundamental change^' would 
be needed in the curriculums of public schools. Ohio St^te Uni-^ 
versitys Center for Vocational and Technical'Educaiion had 
the responsibility of developing the school-based career edu-. 
cation model 

In 1971, the Center contracted with six locaU(fhp()l systetos 
throughout the nation to further^jjevelop (and infuse into 
their educational programs) a comprehensive career i&ducation 
models These six school systejns -r Atlanta (Geffi^a), Hacken- 
sack (Neyi? Jersey), Jefferson County (Colorado), i^^bs Angeles 
(California), Mesa (Arizona), and Pontiac (Michigan) were 
to engage in what was perceived to be a five year^ four-stage 
effort. : - - ^ 

The objectives of the^school-based" career education model 
were that an education system would be developed and tested 
which would develop in^ students: 

,(1) 'A CDmprehensfv^ awareness of career optiops 

X2) A concept of self in keeping wUh a yvork-oriented so- 
ciety*, includihg positive attitudes about work, school. 
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'j.'T and society, an*y a sense of sAtisfaetion resulting from 

r successful experiences*!!! these areas 

' ' ^ ■ * 

rA)^^%Jg^Dnal characttristks such as self-respect, initiative, 




resourcefulness 





stage 1 


Career awareness'^ 

(K-3) ■ , ' / 




Stage >11 


Career motivation 
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Stage Itl 


Career exploration , 
(5-9) ^ 




Stage 
Stage V 

^ stage VI 


Tentative career decisions , 
■(8-10) - . 

AcquisKion^of career-gentry ' 
J skills(9-i2f different^ 
programs) . ^ 

Career entry 



^A. Employment . , 

Further study and training 
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Employment 
' Further study and training 



Each stage requires: 



Information 
Experience- 



WWcrt lead's to> 
Sei f-devetopmen t- 



-Which leads to: ' 

First-hand personal 
'learning 



-Which leads to:-* ; " 

A heaUhy sensg^ weff-being 



-Which leads to: 
—individual success 



~^ — — ^- 7\ — : — 

Figure 4.14. Xllar^r Education in Louisiana: 
^ An Experience- Based, Sequential Plan ^ 
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^ {4)/A realistic understanding of the world of wbrk and edu- 
cation which assists individuals in becoming contribut- 
ing members of society 

(5) The ability .to enter Employment in a selecte^l occupa- 
tional ar^a or to ga on for further education 

Such a system, it was hoped, would serve to (I) increase career 
'options of students, (2) assist students in making decisions 
regarding* careers,,and (3) prepare^ students to enter suitable 
employment or go on to the neoct .level of education. 

The conceptual jnodel of co)jnprehensjve career education 
in Figure ^4.15 shows the heavy emphasis placed upon guidance, 
even in. the elementary grades^ In addition, the participating 
school syj^ems and the Center for Vocalior^al and Technical 
Education itt Qllio have lilted eight elements to be infused into 
all courses aX each grade level, with t}|eir anticipated buttomes: 



* Element OutQom? 

Career identity — rale ^^roles 
within the World wfark 

-SelMdent^ty — know oneself; 
^■onsifitent valuafsysteni 

Self- and social fulfiUment — 
active (thus satisfying) work 
role ^ ^ 



Career Education'' FAementi^ 

Career awareness — knowledge of * 
'the total speetrum 

Self- awareness ^ knowledge of tl^e^ 
component'^ that make up self 

Appreciations an<l:,attitudes — life 
rolesV^feeling toward self and 
others in respect to society ^ 
and economies ^ • 

Decision-making skills — applying 

* information to rational* processes 
to reach^ decisions 

* Kcortomic awareness — perception r)f 

processes in production, distri- 
bQti(>n. consumption 

Skill awarerte^ ^nd beginning <^oni- 
petejicis's — skills: wavs in which 
humans extefTd their\eh9vior 

Kmpt)[>yable skills — socia^ an5 
communications j^ikills appropri-- 
ate to career placenierit 

Educational awareness — percep- 
tfon t)f relati<inships tietween 
education and life ^ 

From these eight elements,^' there have beefi developed 32 
themes, about fifteen^ hundred goals, and three thousand^be- 



Career decisions — ^career direc- 
tion: has' a |)lan for career 
dej^elopment 

Kt onomic understanding — solve 
personal and social problems 
in an economic environment 

Kmployment skills — competence 
in performance \)f job*r#lated^ 
tasks ♦ . / 

Career placement —.employed in 
line with career development 
^ plan 

Kdurational identity^— ability 
to select educational avenues 
to develop career plans 
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Figure 4.15, A Comprehensive Career Education System 
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havioral objectives. The initial produ< t;i of this effort are to 
be made available to^s< hooLs. ' . ^ 

Model II; J)mployer-Based;€areer Education 

Th'fe employer-based, career educati^pn model seeks to serve 
secondary school students through an optional out-of-school, 
program.^ A program format has been established which pro: ' 
vides the' neeesfeary. lifetime skills via arrangements with the 
business and ii\dustry community and the sqhools.'Career skills 
develotJiB^nt iii being accomplished in r?al-life occupational 
settings by' t^^ness ami itidQstry, with the school^s being 
responsible;f6r:|xhjB related academic training. This mgdel is 
intended as a prc^vision for personalized education experience 
ihrough existing ;^:urriculum and actual'wprk through adult 
activities that are managed by employers. The modeHias four 
objective's: 

-(I) To provide*wajternative.educational program for stu- 
dents jn an emp layer- baged setting ^ 

A2) To unify tire, pcupitive elementji of acKdemic* general, 
' and vocational cuniculums into a comprehen^^ive career 
education program. , 

(3) To increase the relevaoce^of education as it applies to 
. . the world of work - * ^ ' . ^ 

(4i To broaden the base^pf community participation, par- 
'ticularly by ifivcHvin^^ public ^nd private employers 
more directly and signifreantly in edotation ^ ' 

The employer-based mqdet^as cbrfSTdered a ^XOP priority** by 
the National Institute- pf Education during Jfisd^I year 1974. 
Cr^rttractual arrangements have been rQ;jade/^Q test it by con- 
i*ortia of public -and private businesses anSTother organizations^ 
including several of the^^regional educational laboratories.^ 

^Mqdel III: Home- an4 Community-Based Cqree^ 
Education 

The home- and community-based mbdel is designed to pro- 
vide calmer options to'persons eighteen t;r95 years of ^ge, using 
the h^me as a center of learning.ThLs (mJgfam will assist afiults 
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, . ■ ^ . . \ r ^ < 

in identifying th^ir aspirations and in ' ni^tt-'hing their capa- ^ . 
bitities, experiences, and-motivatjons to-jselect and '^progress* j " ' 
, through an appropriate educational program. These programs ; 
will rely upon mass media foulj^d ill the h6m(*t;'such as televi^^on 
and radio, and those that canibe brought into the home, such 
' ' as videotapes and casseXtes. Career clinics within the com- 
munitjf for appiK)t)riate career counseling, are also to be 
available. . , ' + " v . 

The objective of this model is fivefold: - ■ 

(1) To develop educational delivery s^stem^ for the hQme ^ - 
4 and the comnS^nity " ^ \ ' ^ ^ 

' (2) To provide new career education.pro^ams for adults 

(3) To establish a guidance and oareer pla^^erit system t" 
assist individuals in occupational and related li/e roles 

{4rTo (Jevel6p\yorkers who have greater <romp^t^rLcies ' ^ - , 

■ (5) To enhance %he quality of the home as aJearning center 

' . ■ ■ ' ' I' . . ^ ^ ^ 

Model IV: A Rural Kesidentiar Model , " ' 

This model is being deyeloped by the Mountain- Plains 
Education and Econonjic Development Program,^ lijcorpo- 
rated, and is located at Glasgow," Montana, on the site of a ■ * 
' deactivated Air Force base. The model focuses on proMiding 
rural disadvantaged famili^es with the nece^ary emploj^^pfieht 
capabilities, on providing leverage for economic developip^nt " , ^ 

in the jirea\ and on improving family living. FamHies arf ^ 
selected from a six-state re^<jn'— Idaho, Montana, Nebi^aska, 
'North Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming! ^ - . 

The -prograhi for, thte modd is built round the needs of 
\ each familyt.based upon information from interviews; personal . 

; dat^; family jnt^;rests, needs, and aptitudes; and available ^\ 
resoyrces. Families are expQse(^ to a progi^am which leadd them 
through occupational awareness," exploration, and preparation ' 
^ i» the areas of tourism, public services, and health. Additional ^ 
^ ^^training is centered round family activities such as money 

man^getnent, food planning and, preparation, personal groom- " * 
ing, home planning aild care, health education, and phy^cal 
fitness. ^ , ^ ^ " ^ 

^ i ' ' . 

o • ■ . ? ■ ' ^ ^' ■ o' . ■ 
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Career Bdkcation Components 

In ord^r fdr local ed^catlpn agenciesfo implement career 
education, thfey must be required to rfevi^^y their missipn and 
restru^;jture tbeir.^^rriculums, T^op prioxily must be given to 
xhaBging the attitudes of staff and p^-oyiding adequate time 

^for them to d^vi|op\:urri(iulums, A rlfe'w role will evolVe througji 
cooperative efforts of/tlie community ^^nd the scRbols, and 

. eaVeer^ecfueation ivill hiTve^.tO- ba mov%d *irito the mainstream 
o£the educati6nal process. To accomplish this task^Hoyt t^taL 

^ (1974) have identified five necessary con^gonents: (lyt^ class- 
room teacher, (2fvocatiotial skills training, (3) career develop- 
ment,Y4) the horpfe a^d family, and (5) iftie worki^g^;ommunity, 
The following 3i^fjussion , demonstrates- how the five, compO* 
nents should facilitate the iittegi*^ition of career e^lucation into 
the education system^ ^ 

^The Classroom Teacher " ' , . 

Gare^r education as k^hat every classroom teachel.in every 
cours\at every grac^ level emphasize the appropriate -career 
implicattons of the pdrticut^ir subject being taught^ With this 
career educatioh emphasis^ relevancy will be addeq to other- 
wise abstract academic subject matter/and the potential for 
more (effective employment skills *will be realized, tt will -be 
possijbW for all teachers to arfswen the question: Vfhy do we 
tfeacher what we te^ch?- ^ * ' ' 

' Hoy^t and his associates h^ve pointed out that career edu- 
, cation is TTot int^nt^pd to,miriirni2e the ijupbrtance of Ijie sub- 
stantive content which teachers seek to help students learn, 
bivt instead is anvay te help students learn more of the oon- 
t^t. It may be appropriate to' reorganize the educational' 
content in such a manner that all students see th^ relation- 
ship between education and making a living. * ^ 

/ Career education may, ask some classroom teachers to 
g modify; redirect, or reempjiiasize certain efforts. To t^e ques- 
tion — *'What tfikc^f career education expect the classroom 
teacher to do?" — the following seven points.are significant: 

(1) Career education expects .t^ac^hers to embiace career 
^ educatifin and adopt its basic assumptions and goals. 
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It asks teaAers to search their own conscience, their 
professional convictions regarding the re'asons wli^ they 
ha^e chosen to teach, the current conditions existing 
in their schools, £KI current needs of their students, 
and the rapidly changing needs of society that have 

* resulted in the current career education emphasis. 

(2) U asKs classroom teachers to become aware of and 
^ knowledgeable about the career implicittions of ihesub^ 

' stantive content they seek to help students learn. This 
may oall fdr extra time an^ effort Qn the part of the 
teacher, since few knoW about the "real*' world'of work, 
having spent their workday in the schoolroom. 

(3) Classroom teachers must seek out and capitalize upon 
the wide variety of means available for ernphasizing tb^ 
care€f implications of^the substantive content they seek ^ 
to help" students learn. Students wilt begin, to leariv, 
tfirough experiences that p^ain to a career pr careers. 

''New teaching strategies v^ill be needed to introduce the 

* career^ implications to students in an interesting and 
' meaningful approach. ^ u \^ 

14) Career education asks the classroom teacher to empha- 
size these implications in ways that will bring dignity 
to all honest work and toiall workers. Students will see 
themselves as prospective workers and will see work 
-itaelf as a positive aspect of our socieiy. 

^ - ^ ' , - 

<5) Classroom teachers should emphasize career •implica- 
tions as a" means of motivating students to learn more 
of th^ substantive"^ content the teacher is attempting to 
teachi This approach should add ios not detract from, 
the opportunity fo^sfiidents to learn t^e subject mat-^ 
ter. Students should be further moliwted because of 
the relationship tbetvfreen what^is being taught ^nd its 
meaning toihem as potential. workegrs. ^ 

f6) Career jteducation asks the teacher to seek out and 
capitahze upon(pEtooperative activities involving the 
efforts of several tea<;hers, or the entire teaching staff 
of the school, in order to emphasize career impliQations 
to stuj(|Lentfe. Results of these^fforts will be a curriculum 
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wiiich articulated from grade to grade, using the 
stjHigths of the teaching stalf. 

(7) F^lally, the classroom teacher needt; to work coopera- 
tively with those charged with responsibility for the 
othtir career education components. Teachers must seek 
! waxs of working cooperatively with other teachers, the 
business-it^ustry-labor community, counselors, other 
iiupp^^ng school staffi and parents. By bringing t4r 
gether the^fse com^onents, teachers will find that learn- 
ing will become meaningful to £jl student^. 

This cuFric*ulum component does not attempt to a5d more 
content; rather, it is intended to infuse career implications 
and career information into, the existing giirriculum. In order 
to achieve t-his infusion, in-service education will be needed to 
acquaint' teachers with, the concepts of elreer education. Ap- 
propriate time should be available beyond the school year for 
teachers to make necessary*a^ustments in their curriculum^ 
thus? capitalizing upon coptrnunity and reference resources. 
Also, modifications will hav^ to be matie in teacher education 
programs if future teachers, are to be prepared to cope with 
c'areer education. - - ^ ^ 

Vooational Skills Training f 

*^ ■ , , 

This component of career education is perceived as b(ping 
infused into the present curriculum by jail classroom teachers. 
Vocational skills training is intended to emphasize the concept 
^ that whenever one is acquiring skills related to a' proposed area 
of occupational choice, he or she is engaged in vocational skills 
.'training, - J ^ * ^ 

At the ^lementary level, the student helped to become 
aware of t^e occupations in the community^ The prime purpose 
at this level is to* help students bec6me aware of the occupa- 
tional world, to help them become familiar with the values of 
a work-orifented society, and to incorporate such values into 
their per^nal value structures. Students should.be motivated 
by parents and by using various commutrity/i'esources in the 
eflfort. , ^ / 

Vocationarskills training at the junior high school (evel 
has gs its prime purpose teaching students the basic vocational 
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skills which have..applicabiiity to broad families of occupations. 
These experiences will help students decide, from among ^uch 
broad families, those that they might wish to pursue during 
the senior high school years. Students should b^ermitted to 
explore several ©f the fifteen clusters, ' ' \ 

Vocational education is a part of this component. The tradi- 
tional vocational education programs found at the secondary 
schopl^evel must be expanded' to provide entry-level skills 
development in all fifteen clusters* In addition to manipulative 
skills^ vocational skills should include knowledge, communica* 
tive skills, work attitudes, computational skills,' and, human 
relations an(i othfer learnings. Upon completion of the secon* 
dary level, students should possess the skills necessary totpur- 
su^ their career ^fhoice through avenues of employment, com- 
munity technical colleges, or four-year colleges or universities. 

Career Development 

This component of career development is of importance 
because it involves the guiding and shaping of one's life. The 
term "career development'* refers to the total constell^tions.of 
events, circumstances^ and experiences of the individuals as 
they make decisions about themselves as prospective and actual 
members of the work force. In this situation, guidance and. 
counseling will take on a-^ew emphasis, Inforrpal counseling 
may be provided by all xlassroom. teachers, wiHh the formal 
aspects being supplied by guidance personnel* 

Career development must be fully understood before it can 
.,be carried out, Hoyt et aL (1974) explained the basic nature 
of this component in the following: 

(1) Career development is a lifelong process which begins 
early in the preschool years and continues, for most 

* individuals through retirement, ^ 

(2) Personal choices are taking place on a continuing bas^s 
throughout the' life of the individual, ^ 

(3) Qccupational choices are expressed in many forms and 
with many degrees of firmness and insight at various 
times in the life of the individual. 
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' ^ (4) Choices are Wiade on the basis of what individuals would 
enjoy doing, on the basis oi^wijat stppears possible for 
^ them to do, given their b^sonal 4hd societal limitation 

and streMgths. and on tjpfe basLs 6t what is important for 
each individual. 

I**)) The prime goal of (/areer development li^^inits process, 
not its end result. TTie impffcrtant thing is that the incji- ' 
vidual chooses/not mfta^ the individual rhooses, ^ 

^6) The wisdom of career chVce lies in the extent to which 
ajid the ba^s on which ir is a reasoned choice, not in 
the degree to which it seems reasonable to others.. 

Through career development, students will be making 
appropriate career plans. Programs of study will be arranged 
to fulfill the student's career plan- The end result will be stu- 
dents better prepared ^upon high school graduation to pursue 
their career pl^ through employment, community or te(^Tnical 
.colleges, or four-year college and meet the^ demands' placed 
- • upon them by society. . ^ ^ 

The Home and Family ^ ^ 

The homi and family can be of considerable h^lpin furtherr. 
ing educatipnal objectives. It can also help schools achieve the 
goals of career education. The capacity of parents to influence 
the child's attitude, planning, and coping behavior should'be 
recognized a>id used as an integral part of the educational 
process,^*" ' ' ' ' 

Parents can share their occupational roles with students 
through classroom and ofe-ttie-job Activities. Pew students have 
a good idea of thb specifii: nature of their parents* occupations. 
Cla.ssrooni teachers and counselors sbo&ld use parents as re* 
sources in the 'curriculum. Schools cou4d; with the prg$)er 
approval of employers, have the opportunity of using the occu- 
pational facilities of parents for student learning activities." 
' ' Through the combined efforts of the school and parents, a 
^ new dimension *ill be added to the classroom, one that will / 
have the' endorsement ai\d reinforce went of .the educational 
objectives of the home; ^nd family. - * 
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■ Contributions of the Working Community 

tt 

The classroom will be expended beyond the four walls^of 
the schiooi building through this component of gareer ediy:ation, 
EBusiness and labor must become an integral P&rJ of the career 
education program. Provisions should pejmit the students to' 
be artive through "work observation, work experience, work 
^-^udy, and cooperative education programs. Also, community^ 
^personnel might be members ofj^j^.' career educatign advisory' 

■ committee, which would provide input into the ^education 
agency. The community mi^ht provide resource personnel and 
materials to assist classroom teachers in giving career impli^ 
cations to their e^tisting curricutums. Finally, exchange pro^ 
grams l^etween schools and the community should be^ arranged 
to provide the cla^room teachgr experiences which will help 
relate subject content to the wo^^ing world, Thr<>lrgh ceopera^ 
tiVe efforts, students will become prepared employees with the, 
skills'to make thjem productive, successful, and,^tisfied mfem-. 
bet's of our working ^society, ' 



J* Summary , ^ * 

„ Career educSTton is a. comprehensive effort to integrate con^ 
. c^pts Into the existing curriculurn of our education system. 
Programs willpe restructured r0und the theme of caieer deveU- 
opment, includiVig opportunities and requirements in the world 
of work, A blending of vocational, academic, and 'couliseling 
activities needs to be achieved.'to provide relevancy -for stu- 
dents to help, them see the relfl^ionship to future career goals, 
EUementary grades will be organized round the wide range of 
^ occupations in our economyMnd the associated societal roles. 
In the junior high school, students will prepare for their chosen 
career cluster , with opti<^ns available to them upon graduation 
in the areas of employment, community technical x:x)llegesi or* 
four-year colleges jor universities. These efforts can be'rfached 
oply through involvement of every clsissroom teacher's, provid- 
ing vocational skills training. A^stanlJfe is needed from guid- 
■ ance personnel in the area of ^reer*de«lopment for each stu- 
dent, along with cooperative efforts of^^ whole dbmmunity. 
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Tinallv, parent involvement is etise'ntjal becalise of parents' 
influence on attitudes and Actions of students. 

The models, elements, and characteristics presented in Jhis 
chapter may serve to provide additional guidelines^nd insights 
for eveRvone^concernecf about identifying or develcJping ways 
to achieve a mcvre meaningful ^nd more responsive creation 
system. . ' ' ' - 
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The rationale for career education/as it has been presented 
in this book and elsewhere, includes an impressive Jist of* 
human needs and soc'ietal probleftrifr which may to a consider-' 
able degree be met or solved by directing proper attention to 
the career development of individuals.'The .human needs in- 
clude: the need to know about one's own attributes and inter- 
ests — which have both potential^nd implication&,for career ^ ? 

' satisfaction; the rieed to know in a meaningful way-out the 
broad r^ge of available' life career options; and the need to 
be able to make and then implement rational decisions, in-, 
cludiftg those related \jfe career options and clioices. 

While many edtrcdtors sfnd - educational institutions are 
making ^rious efforts to meet the. Auman needs, there stfll- 
remain in nearly every community highly visible signs which* 

\'are indicatiye of the extent'or Wegree to w^jich many of the 
^hiiman needs r^ain unmet?. Throughout society, there are 
students who proceed. mechanically through the several levels 
of,,the education system with no real sense of direction; pur- 

« pose, or go&ls. Many such students, dpon exking'from tife 
.edticational ar^na and entering this^^broader societal structure, 
ffnd themselves incapable of dealings or copjng with the com-. 



'Specialist in Vocational Guidance, and Chairman, Career Education 
Task Force, Maryland State Dep^rtWnt of Education- 
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plexities of the "real world/^ And societ>^ is then'assign^d the 
responsibility ot caring for their needs. 

In addition, in nearly eyery community, the unemployment 
rate of you^th continues inordinately-high.— even though there 
are many job openings not being filled. There are of course 
some valid but perhaps- indefensible reasons for this situ^ion^ 
but most would seem to revotve round two themes^that are 
prbducts qf the society: job stereotyping afid unrealistic expec- 
tations, Bbth of theSe result in frustration arid in some 
instances rather traumatic experiehces within the youth group,' 
But again, -it is society which ultimately must assume the 
responsibility of caring for needs of individuals who are unable 
to **cope,'' , ; ^ 

And indeed of equal seriousness in modern society is the 
problem faced by the large numbers ofadults who, after having 
worked for m,any years^^^uddenly find their acquired and 
accumulated skills to be outmoted or obsolete, 'and henc^ they 
are no longer employa'ble. Many aerospace engineers in Seattle 
and Cape Canaveral found themselves in this category when 
the supersonic transport program was discontinued and when 
the Apollo program was completed. Many employees in other 
industries are facing simitar situations because of the con- 
tinuing refinement and instaJlation t)f automation. Again, if 
and 'when such people became employable, society has to 
assume the responsibility of helping them. 

These and other related factors, plus the public^s consistent 
and, persistent expe5tation\tha^ the schools — the education 
system — should prepare those who are involved for economic 
se4f-sufficiency, provide strong incentiyes for educational 
leadership to designate career education as a major priority 
in American education. The e^jjtteHiiii^motivation, obviously, 
is an^l should be a strong- base for career education efforts inr 
the public schoolsi However, care must be taken to keep eco- 
nomic motivation from being the only base. 

As suggested earlier, there are human needs^ and^sonie of 
these transcend economic needs. Educational leadership, as 
it moves^^oward assigning high-priority status to career educa- 
tion, mpst also keep in mind the other {in addition to economic) 
returns that. can accrue to society if and when .the concept that 
has b^en' presented is transformed;into a reality. In this regard, 
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a major goal, both practical and realistic, for eduC:3rti0n should 
relate^o the development. of human excellence^ qf whiqh intel- 
lectual and occupational development constitute only p^rts — 
essentiahas they may be — of an overatching Whole. Cmw-les 
.Reich{1970, pp. 5-6) highlighted this thought in The Greening 
of America when he observed that: 

...todayi emerging c6nscioUsness seeks a new knowl- " ^ ^ 
edge ot what it means to be humaA. in order th^^t the 
machine, having been built, may riow_ be turned to 
human ends; in ordex that man once more can becDme. 
a creative force, renewing and^crefiting Kis ov?n life 
and thus giving life back to his society. 

Career education, as it has been conceived^ propounded, 
perceived, and developed, holds greatf promise for meeting eco- 
nomic needs of -individuals, human and humane needs of 
people^' and perhaps more importantly, needs of society. But 
if the ideal of a renewed education system ^ one that is capable 
of helping to meet those needs and at the same tinft is com- 
mensurate with the aptitudes, needs^ arrd interests of thpse it 
is designed to serve — is tcr be reached! it is impera^ve that' 
educational lieadership act promptly. Every educator who is 
charged with the^ responsibility for helping individuals — young 
and old alike — to learn must perceive the total educational 
process as preparation for a total life pattem. Each must also, 
beVilling and'abla to perceive that an indi^iiJuars lif^f pattem 
will in all pi;obability revolve round ong's 'career. 

THfe preceding in nj),way rejects or negates other concep- 
tualizations relating to the aims of education. There are, and 
should be, valid aims concerning personal enlightenn(^ent» 
social and physical development, and exploration of the realms 
of knowledge. These are all viable and desiratj^le aims and lend, 
support to the recognition that education must exist in many, 
different forms; that no one form will be exactly^ ri^ht for 
everyone. But while there will be differiiig forms of education 
in order that ihe varying needs of individuals may b^ber be 
served, recognition of the relationship between education and 
onefe life career pattern should provide the basic, framework' 
into which all education might fit\ ■ 
^ In this context, it would seem clear that career education^ 

it has been explained her^ and elsewhere, could provide for 
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or accommodate a large portion of the frameJ^'ork [or educa- 
ti()n. Career education encompasses the full range of educa- 
tional endeavor — from pre^school through the adult yeai"a. And 
it calLs for educatiot) systems to be diverse in their organiza- 
tion >iO (hai they are ahle to provide for the wide range of 
options- and opportunities that will he required. * ^ . * 
Career education holds great promist>; But while advocating 
its acceptance, educational leaders must avoid the ternptation 
"<as l\as been the case with many other educational innovations) 
to view it as a cure-all or panacea that will e^usti.all of the 
problems facing education to disappear. As William Pierce, 
i3eputy Commissioner for Occupational an^ Adult Education 
*(usoE),-has^ observed ^ ' „ - 

(^are^r education is nevertheless no magft? potion. 
"It is not going tp\)pen doors for college students re-' 

. ( eiving their A-B. degrees this June or for yoirngstei-s 
getting their high school diplomas. Given the intTeas- 
ing interest in (he concept, however, ai^lH the spirit . - 
and point of view that lie behind it, we can hope that 
the day is no^ too distant when no student will leave^ 
the classroohi^with the feeling that he has simply been 

, east adrift. Perhaps at that time a nascent English 
tea( her will- not have to wonder, as oi^r baby-sitter 
did. why she had been required to learil where Russia s 
principal minerals are to he found^ ^ 

. ' . " . ■ ; ■ 

The State Education Agency 

Towafd the ends that have been described, and with the 
help of fhe educational leadership represented in the varioufi 
state and extra -state (territorial) education agencies, crt)nf*ider- 
ahle progress l^s been made in the entire career education 
thrust throughout the oation. The progress has been especially 
marked during the past five veal's. 

For purpase.*^ of illustrating the kind of^progress that has 
taken f^I^ce. one should consider the fact that in 1968 there 
existed only one state education agency which hat} recognized 
the importance of eareisr education by designating a staff mem- 
ber to be responsible for it.s development in the state. By 1973, 
well over half of the state education agencies had created such 
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• - positions, and in 1974, ht?arly every such agency was .able fo 
name a professional staff m^ber as 'b^ing respoasible for 
career education, ' \ , . . 

By way of further illustrating the progress that has been 
made, one should consider the fact that in 1973 ovei^ half of 
the state .education agwcies^ had developed both^ position 
statements and'^state plans relating to career education; this, 
from a virtual zero point in 19^, And similarly by l973i roughly 
a third,of the state education agencies had idehtifiabje budgel;^ 
to be used for the support of career education. And by 1973,. 
well over half bf the state education agencies had established ^ 
careeV^ucation as a major educational priority, ' 

But while much has already been accomplished in the are?i . 
of career education, a great deal more remains to be accom- 
plished before , learners — at whatever educ£itional, level, and 
.irrespective of sex,'racei ethnic origin^ or "socioeconomic or 
cultural status — will have apytliing approaching equal access ^ 
to educational programs designed to meet career d^elopm^t- 
needs, " , . , - " 

■The state education agency, having as it does the primary 
responsibility for the educational progi^am of the state,is in an 
ad^^antageous position to plan for, initiate, and facilitate the 
■ ' implementation of career education. It is in reality ttre^ only 
education agency capa^hle of influencing, ^hd changing where 
• necessary, edu-calionat programs provided for total, sta,te 
populations, : ^ 

' T^e preceding shoul^j in no way imply that needed edu- 
cational ch^ngestf^'such as career education -r- can oniy be 
initiated by the state education agency. To infer tfiat this !is 
the case would be tragic; td believe that such is the case woCrld 
be unpropitiqus. If, as Hoyt e^ ai <1974) suggests c^lireer edif- 
cation repxtsentsa "Response tp a call for educational reform!,'' 
the call, together with a l^uggested reform — i.Q,, career educa- 
tion — can be ^voiced, from virtually any s^^ent of society, a$ ' 
' is suggested in Figure 5:1, 

In some states, the initial call for-career education may 
have'been made by the -legislature; in others, it might have 
been voiced by business, labor, or community organizations; 
^nd in others, it may'h^ve been called for by the governor. 
But while the initial impetus may be generated or supplied by ^ 
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tndMduat citizens 
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Lay organizations 
^ 




Governor 



State education agency 



Pfol^ssional groups 



' "^gure 5.1, Segmltes of Society That Could Initiate 
- ' ; Change^in the Educatfon System 

a variety of sources, and if the utllmate goal is to involve every 
learner, it ib thTejsta^e education agehjpy that must assume and 
^ss^rt its le^^er^ip role\ ^ ". ^ 

Strategies for Siate Education Agencies 

As state and extra-state education agencies have be^uri to 
implement or further strengthen the concept of career ecfuca-; 
, tion in the educationaf programs, various strategies^h^ve been 
employed. " * 

Board Resolution and Legislative Directive 

In some states, and especially those'in Jvhich process {in' 
terms of career ed^ication) has been somewhat marked, a basic 
and "iniUal strategy involved securing support, by means of 
adoption op^ resolljtion or approval of a position statement, 
bythe state Board of e^iucation. In Marylan<J^ as one example^ 
the state board of^educ^tion adopted a resolution relating to 
career education in 1971. A copy of the Maryland resolution is 
reproduced in Figure 5.2. In others, the^ initial strategy con- 
sistecl of securing legislative approval tarid, it was hoped,' legis- 
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Resolution ' ^ 
Maryland State Board of Education 
. Octobefa27, 1971 

* ^ . " ' \ ' ' 

Resolution No- 1971'56 , ' Fte: Career Educatton 

'* ' , ' ■ \ 

WHERpAS'/the centrat^purposes of education — to prepare 
youth toa<^cep^ the reality of constructive pathways^toadulthood^,^ 
tOihelp thern to engage these pathways successfully, and to assist 
Ihem in firming personal relevance In the Hfe opjions to them — 
are not being effectively accomplished for large numbers of youth 
in the schoohsystem of oupState, and' 



WHEREAS/ one of the goals , toward which our education 
^system must direct Hself is the provision for every Student to 
acquire the skills which wilJ allow him to make a livelihood for 
himself and for his future faroily, no^ matter at what level of . 
e^c^tion system h^ leaves, and ^ 

WHEREAS, such skills are not confiRed to the manipulative 
skills but are all those by which one can use his capabilities in 
activities which contribute both to individual fulfillment and. 
society's maintenance and progfess, and ^ 

> 

WHEREAS, to jnake public* education in Maryland became 
more relevant to today's ne^s and the needs of the future, it 
becomes increasingly evident that publjb education should be 
focused round the theme of career education, and 

WHEREAS, the Maryland State Depa^m&nf of Education has 
-been sii^gularly honored by being selected as the agency to bring 
^ this matter to the attention of key educatoi"^ and decision makers 
^ Across the nation, now therefore' . 

BE IT RESOLVEp.^hat ti^e State Board affirms rt^ support of 
the concept of career education. and directs the Department to^ 
develop a comprehensive plan to serve all youth and adults 
iffW>ivjng career orientation, exploration, preparation for job entry 
or further education, including intensive guidance and counseling 
services/ ■ \ 



Figure 5>2. Resolution Adopted by the Maryland 
State Board o( Education * 
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lative appropriations) in support of the concept. Support of 

this natur^ i^ illustrated by a resolution introduced recently 

in the Kansas State Legislature as shovt^n in Figure 5.3. It 

shovild be noted that norte uT the' strategies, i.e., state, local, or 

legijilative, would in all likjelihood be successfully developed^ 

without the leadership of the state education agency. 

- ' Task Force. Approach 

Other strategies developed have related to ^quainttng^ 
departmental personnel with and involving them in the con- 
^cept that career education does .offer viable and desirable 
alternatives to the existing educational program; that career 
education is not intended to supplant or replace' the existing 
program, but instead is meantJto strengthen and bolster it. In ^ 
istate education agencies where this strategy has been em- 
(^ployed^ interdisci^finary.task forces have bi&en created to stody; 
define, and develofi long-range pl^ns fon career ^ucation^The 
Ma^^yland State Department of Education, Tor example, 
created such a task force which in turn developed a compre- 
hensive five-year plan for career education in the state. The 
KaqsaS* State Department of Education created a tastt force 
on careeifTedjjjcation that has worked closely with a broad-based 
§tate task force and has developed a three^year plan for the 
department. 

Several other states, including California and Utah, have 
^ also used the task force approach and have been able to deal 
with related problems. This strategy — creation and use of a 
broad-based or Tinterdisci^linary task force — is usually arf 
effective r^eans of securing sound advice and guidelines, as 
well as b^d-based support. 

^ Ass^ss/iier^t Qf Need^DisKeminatiorif and Involvement 

^ In detefmining or assessing- thenieed for,career education, 
rum^tTOUfe state education agenci^ have made widespread use 
ot^^advisrry ^groups, citizens** conimitteesi governor's confer- 
eificfes, and the like. This strjitegy obviously holds the same 
Jxype of potei^ial asMhe task force approach. however, 
/ rrujch broader and more T-epresentative in^ scope. Through the 
use of citizen groupsi either at the state or local level, it is 
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A CONCURRENT RESOLUTION requesting the state board of education 
tiy encovv^QOp support and promote career education programs in 
Kansas sthpol districts, 

WHEREAS, More than One-half of all youths in the United States who 
end their schooling each year have no salable skill or training v/ith which 
to earn a living, find ' 

WHEREAS. Pubtic school programs historically have been primarily 
college preparatory with only secondary and limited emphaeis4>laced on 
vocational education^nd such programs have not responded to the needs 
of a great number of the youths who pass thro^ugh the school system, and 

WHEREAS^Teacher training institutions" generally have not placed 
significant emphasis on a career awareness component in teacher 
preparation programs, and 

,^ WHEREAS, Public school programs, publicly supported vocational 
schools and state colleges and universities have ndt:been able to Iceep 
pace in their educational programs with changing job requirements end 
labor market demands: Now, therefore^ 

Be it resojved by.itfw Senate bf the State of Kansas, the House of 
Representatives concurring therein: That, in recognition by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Kansas of the'urgent need for tncorporation into the 
public school system of the conce^s of career educationi including^ 
career awareness and career preparation and exploration^ the stale board-^ 
of education is herewith iBquested to, provide further leadership in the 
field 0^ career education, sq that state goals and objectives can be 
implemented in the school districts of Kansas at the earMes^ practic^le 
time. In recognition of the fact that the state board of education already ^ 
has articulated statewide goals for career education and has cooperated 
in the operation of several individualrcareer education projectSi Including 
in-service training sessions, the st^te bo^rd of education Is further 
requested to prepare and submit the 1974 Legislature a proposed 
action program containing a dej^led funding proposal designed as 
expeditiously as possible to make career educatron opportunities 
available t9 all- students of Kansas school districts: encourage 
post-secondary institutions to incorporate into their teacher training 
programs effective career education preparation opportunitiesf prepare 
guideffnes to assist schoof districts in pfanning-and organizing career 
education progr^s; provide In-service and other programs as may be 
necessary Ho reorlen^ teachers serving in the field; prepare, publish and 
otherwise disseminate ^rtateriats for continuing educMlon of school 
personnel: evaluate th^ eifectiveness of school, districi career education 
^program$:iand provide such further stale-level direction and leadership as 
will bring ttie full benefits of career education to the youth of t^s state. 

Be it further resotved: That the Secretary of state Is heret>y directed to 
transmlt^a copy ofthis resolution to the chairman of the state board of 
Vegenls/the chairman of the state board of education and to the 
commissjp^r bf education for duplication and transmittal to' every 
schOOf 5oaW member within the staje^j^ansas. 



Figure 5.3, Resolution Introduced by the 
Kansas State Legislature^ ^ 
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^pssible P[>r a ?*tate edutaticm agent*?r to enlUt the help and 
support of mafl^/ people in: 

(1) Assessing the caper needs of indi\ddyals for whorn the 
eduratioh systeni is responsible, including those suV»- 
populations having special career needs . 

, (2) Developing and articulating goals of and for the edu- 
cation system whicVi are more likel^ to accommodate 
>the identified career needs of th*^ TDopulation(s) 

(:J) Determining the degree to which the education system 
is or is not achieving the goals which have been identified * 

When this strategy Is us^tj in order to determine or assess 
the need for career education, there will^obviously be a- built- 
in mechanism* for real involvement and for dissemination .of 
informatfon aboHt caree/" education as well Through well- 
planned and organized question and anlswer sessions, tho^ 
responsible for career 'education will have an opportunity to 
assist the general public in understanding the educational 
potential that cai»eer education hol(n|pr meeting the needs 
of the learners as well as the goals of raucation. 

In Texas, for example, the state education agency^ with the 
help of hundreds of citi^^ns from round the state^ was able to ■ 
develop a series of leaVher outcomes. These reflected wharihe 
citizens expected the products of the education system to "look 
like** upon exit. The information gained was compiled and 
publi^shed in a monograph titled Basic^ Learn^er Outcomes far 
Career Education. il973), and in this form has been valuable 
in giving the agency, together with the public school systems^ 
a sense of need and direction. In this effort, the elerfients of 
needs assessment, dissemination, and involvement vVere clearly 
visible. 

' * A strategy aimed move at involv^ent and dissemination 
has rea:ently b^en deVelop^d and used in both Minnesota and 
Texas. In these states> television commercial-type "spots" have 
been prepared and shown on the television stations through- 
out the state; In each iBstance> the spot deals with some as- 
pect of the Concept of calmer educa'tion and then invites the 
viewer to contact the state education agency (or the regional 
service center) for further information^ In the case of Mifine- ' 
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* ' r> flr> 

sota, a.grant for the purpose of preparing the ^^commercials" 
was obtained from one of the la;*ge corporations in that state. 
As a result of efforts such as these, it has been possible, to disr 
seminate information about and involve citizens in career edu- 
cation in a contemporary mode. 

The sjtrategy discussed here has to this point been directed 
primarily toward! lay citizens. This is not^o suggest that it be 
used only with lay people. Professional educators — classroom 
teachers/ building principals, district etdministr^tors, college 

' professors, , and state education agency personnel — can and 
should be involved in much the same manner.- The Chamber 
of Cbmme^ffce crfjthe United States, in a j?ecent publicaticXi titled 
Blueprint for me Possible, provides some clues as to how gi^ups^ 
of professional e^clucators might help to determine what needs' 
might eiist, and at the same time might themselves become 
more aware of the ne^s. For example, a simple questionnaire 
, mi^ht be developed and administered to ascertain if, or to 

,what degree; ' ' ' ^ „ ' 

(1) The school system has worke^ with^ employer groups 
to determine entry-level requirements for specific jobs 

* and occupations for graduates ' 

(2) The school system provides parents with information 
on eacli student's aptitude as a basis for career ^idance 

, <3) The school system has established business, industry, 
and community grou^ on career education 

(4) The school system provides a job placement service and 
works with public employment service? centers for its 
prospective graduates and students *who leave before 
copipletion of formal schooling - 

(5) Busines^'and industry have b^en involved in planning 
career ^ucaJ:ion programs with t)ie school system 

* (6)^The scKool system has exj^ored the feasibility of estabr 
^ lishing "dassrooms" outside of the school — ip plants, 
offices, and the various social and governmental agenci^ 

„ {7} The schopl system makes ^ae of volunteers from indus- 
try aAd from government and social agencies as visiting 
or adjunct instructors 
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' Obviously, the statements'used hereXand adapted from the 
U,S, Chamber of Commerce publication) are leading ones. They 
can, however, serve as a model for obtaining information relat- 
ing to need, for providing school systems with clues as to how 
they might proceed^'or forcreating^among educators an aware- 
ness of a need that perhaps had not been previously recognized. 
Any of the three seems to be, of considerable value in a strategy 
aimed at assessment of need, dissemination, and meaningful 
involvement. 

In Service Programs for Teachers ^ - 

This strategy, while closely related to the one^just dis- 
cussed, is of primary importance because^ |n the final analysis 
it is the Classroom teacher who will or will not™ake eareer 
education a realityfor every learner. Classroom teachers there- 
fore must be helped to understand what career education is 
^nd what it is not, lyhat is involved in its process, who is 
responsible for it, what mateHals are available to help learners 
achieve its godls, and where they can find resources that >vill 
facilitate accomplishment of goals ^nd attainment of pufposes. 

In nearly every state where significant progress in career 
education efforts has been made, the state education agency 

, has made good use^of this strategy. In Ohio, for example, there 
is an ongoing iri-service program for those who fiave system- 
wide re^orisibilities and those who^have building responsibili- 

^ties,Jndustry, business.'^and government agencies are brought 
into play, and every att^pt is made to acquaint the educa- 
tors; with'possible answers to the problems discussed above. 

With support and encouragement from state education 
agenc>^ personnel, Ohio educators having responsibility for 
local in-service programs have demonstrated how resourceful 
and cipeative they can be. In one school system, the career ^u- 
cation^coordinator discovered {to his amazement and dismay) 
that few if any of the elementary teachers — who wert to have 
the responsibility of acquainting the youngsters with the world 
of work -^had had any work experience other than teaching. 
^ As a^esult, and with the cooperation of a nearby university 
and the^business and inc^ustry community, some sixteen teach- 
ers each speiit ^/bout three weeks learning firsthand about 
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manufacturing, banking, sales, ^nd so forth (d^ (lulio and 
Zockel, 19^7:1). 
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Other state education agepcies, surh as in Texas and 0 
gun, have developed and u«ed in-servire programs with t 
help of regional educational unites within the state. In Oregon, 
for example, each of the regional units ha's a person responsible 
. for career education in the^rea served by the regional unit. 
These educators meet regularly with state agency personnel 
to learn about new developments (in curriculum, for example )t 
and>et,urn to their own regions to work directly with the 
teachers in the local Schools and i^cho&l systems. Similar pat- 
ternjf; are followed in Texas, yhis approach to in-service pro- 
grams obviously greatly expands ^he -capabilities of state ^ 
education agency persohneL 

Still other state education agencies either sponsor directly—^ 
or facilitate the sponsorship of — in-service programs in carter 
education for teachers and entire faculties as thec^Occasion'war^ 
rants/ In any event and in every instance, the strategy invblv-^ 
ing such programs should he well conceived and should repre- 
sent the best effort possible to acquaint educators with the 
points enumerated earlier. j ^ 

Career education for most teachers represents a ch^ge. 
And people, including teachers* are liicely to accept and sup- 
port a chan^ to the extent that they^nderstand the need for 
it. In this context, an in-service strategy can be crucial 

SourteH of Funding ^ 

It IS well to c^sider strategies that will provide for the 
implementation or expansion of career education programs irf 
a state. The need Uyx such strategies should be obvious. But at 
the same time, it should be equ^flly obvious that most of the 
strategies that might or should be used reflect a need for funds 
for their support, fti some cases, the funds needed might be 
perceived as ^'in addition to*' existing funds. In other instai^es; * 
the needed funds may be derived through a reallocation of 
certain funds that are alreajly available. 

As cafeer education efforts were initiated by many state 
education ager^iesv fun^were made available for this purpose . 
from vocational education monies. To a large extent, t^fis prac- 
tice has continued in quite a few states. But as tt^e concept of 
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career education has gained a broader acceptance, state legis- 
latures haxffe begun to appropriate funds specifically for career 
education purpofses. In Louisiana, for exairiple, the legi^atur^ 
appropriated /ome $8 rpillior/ in order that career educati&p 
might be develope(3 arid implemented -statewide, with provision 
for similar appropriations owr a period 6f^everdl year§. The 
Arizona Legislature, in similar fashion, has made multimillion * 
* dollar appropriationjj to support the career education efforts, 
in that state? In Ohio, state^funds have been appropriated for t 
career education on a per-pMpil basis. In still other states, 
specific funds have beert made available for planning efforts in 
career education. And in man^ state'education agencies, 
budgets for career education efforts have been created by re-, 
directing some of the existing funds. 

/ The funding strategy foncareer education efforts in a state 
is vital to the success of those efforts. In developing such a 
^ strategy, state education agency personnel should make ^very 
effort to clearly identify the funds that will be needed, how 
they will be used, and what results might be expected as a 
result of the expenc^iture of the funds. They should then seek 
out the most logical source or combination 3f sources and 
proceed in their attempts to s^ure the needed monies. 

Evaluation and Accountability , 

The essentiality of both evaluation jind accountability was 
discussed in chapter 3> but it was discussed primarily in the 
context of curriculum developrijent. A state education agency, 
responsible as it is for ensuring the best possible educational ^ 
opportunities for the learners,- must^eveiop and use procedures 
that will enable it to know that this is happening. This is true "^^^^ 
of tKe total educationaj program. It is especially true of career 
education — ^ relatively new concept in education foF which 
funds are being sought. 

, To date, few state education agencies have beeit^able to , 
mount full-scale evaluative efforts in the area of career educa- 
tion. At the moment, this is understandable, because of the 
recency of^the implementation 6f eaifeer education. But as 
ejforts in career education JSecome more institutionalized and 
widespread, there will undoubtedly be many concerned citi-^ 
zens, legislators, and educators who wiJlWant to know if the 
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'dollars invested in career education are really* paying joff. 
Forward-looking state education agency personnel will antici- 
pate this and will have developed a strategy that will enable 
them to haVe ready — and defensible — answers. 

Teacher Preparation Programs • ^ 

' It is true that many state education agencies do not have^ 
^'cUrect responsibility for institutions of higher learning, includ^^- 
ing thoS^ whicli offer 'teracHer preparation programs. It i^^ 
equally true, however, that they are responsible for the institu- 
tions which use the products of those teacher training pro- 
grams. It would' seem plau^ble^ then, fo'ij tfie state education 
agency to be able tcTinfluencej, to-somfe degree, the content o^ 
teacher preparation^programsr ^ t 

In severa)p staw* incluBing Colorado, Ohio, and Nevada, 
' ' the^e have been ^tsblilshed cooperative working relationshiite, 
and the sta^^^cation agencies have been able to bAing about 
a degree of awareness of the need for t^eachers who, upon entry 
into the field, will understand the concept of career eclucatibn. 
\ yifi at least two states, howeveV, the efforts of the state 
|e(iucation agency have gone far beyond the more or less in- 
formal arrangements that exist in most states.'Ir^ Michigan 
and ♦Washington, cooperative programs and consortia of cer- 
tain institutions of higher learning h&ve been developed under 
the leadership of th^i^ state education agency. 

Arrangements such as those which" have been created in 
these states hold considerablef promise for the restructuring of 
teacher education programs that is needed if teacher;5 are to 
be "career education oriented" before they accept their first 
teaching position. Again, *forwarc}-looking state education 
agency personnel will develop strategies designed to bring 
about such arrangements. The information about the Michi- 
gan effort (shown in Figure 5,4) will be of interest to such 
' personnel, - * , , ^ 



S Implications for State!' Education Agencies 



Throughout this b'ook there' have been presented discus- 
sions relating to concepts, purposes, and models of career edu- 
•cation. Eatlier in this chapter sevBral strategies thaf might be 
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Fact Sheet 

^ Whet is It? 

The consortiuni is a , cooperative organization formed by 
faculty represenf)atives from eight of Michigan's largest teacher^ 
education Institutions and a liaison from Michigan Department ^ 
of Education. The purpose of the c3nsortlum \s to coordinate ^nd 
^pian personnel development efforts relevant to the impiementa- 
tlon of the Michigan Career Education Model. - 

How Was It Formed? 

The c6nsortium grew out of a series of meetings held late In 
1972 betweerr Michigan's Superintendent of Public Instruction, ^ 
Dr. John Pqrter, and the Deans of eight of Michigan's largest 
teacher education institutions. ^ 

What Is the Consortium's jQoal? 

The goal of the CaiBer Education Teacher Education Consor- 
, tium is to assist Michigan educators In Increasing their 
'Capabilities to mor^ adequately provide learning experiences \o 
the children, youth, and adults in Ihls state consistent with the 
'goal of career education. 

Who Are the^Corrsortlum Members? ^ 



Central Michigan University 
Mt.'Pleasantf Michigan 

Eastern Michigan University 
Ypsilantl, Michigan 

Ferris State College 
Big Rapids, Michigan 

Michigan 'State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 

Northern Michigan University 
Marquette, K/ll€hjgan 

University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Wayne State University 
Detroit, Michigan 

Western Michigan University 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

1 

Figure 5.4. Michigan's Career Education Teacher 

Education Consortium 
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What Are the Consortium's Specific Objectives? * 

1. To provide Michigan's local education agencieV with 
appropriate In-service assistance relative to thefr Implemen- 
tation ofcareier eflucation ' * 

2. To moc|fyme pre-servlce programs of Mldhigan*s educa- 
tional personnel so as to better prepare these individuals so 
that they can work with Michigan's career education-* 
programs ■ . ^ 

3. TcNielp iocat school districts ij\ the design ancl implementa- 
tion of career education programs ^ ^ 

4^ To inform university faculties about th^ concept and 
programs of Michigan's Career Education Model 

how Are the ConsorHum Members Organized? . ^ 

Each institution has a consortium representative appointed by 
the Dean of Education. Each institution has a career education 
cadre of 14 to 30 faculty members (across all fields of edi^catioh 
and from fields outside professional education). T'hese cadres ^ 
work as a team to design per^onn^el development materials, * 
provide In-service help to local -education agiancies, and recom- 
mend changes in the pre-service teacher preparation program* The 
cadres also work with local districts under contracts to the 
Michigan Department of Education * to field develop and test 
various components of the' Michigan Career Education Model. ' 
Finally, the cadres provide a variety^ of car^r education 
orientation activities for their fellow university faculty colleges. 

What Has the Consortfum Done to Dale? 

Besides the many accomplishments of^the individual cadre, 
^ the consortium itself Is currently engaged hi designing packaged 
in-service material related to the awareness and understanding of 
. career education. During the coming ffscal year, the consortium 
will participate in the development of similar packaged in-service 
material for infusion of career education, the use of performance- 
based instruction in career education, and the planr>lng of career 
education programs. Each member will be training personnel to * 
use these in-service materials and will provide many new services 
to local districts throughout 1974-75. 

Where Can You Get Additional Information? 

Contact the Michigan Department of Education liaison person. 
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Figure 5,4 (continued) 
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used by state education agencies to initiate, implement, or 
expand career education were also presented and discussed^ 
All of these^ obviously, have serious implications for state edu- 
cation agencies; most of the implications relating to these will 
not be discussed here* But there are, it would seem, several 
broader issues — implications*— which should be brought out* 
These include thd^ relating to implementation or expansion 
of career education on a Jtruly" statewide basis; those relating 
to funding Sources or pattemsjor career education efforts; and 
those relating to the examination, evaluation, and improve- 
meht of career education efforts and prograins throughout the 
state* * * ■> ' * 



^ Implementation 

. According to Rasmussen and Carpenter {1&71), in a recent 
descriptive laccount of catreer education in the Portland, Ore- 
gpn, public schools, the implementation of career education 
programs, when contrasted with acceptance, is indeed' a "dif- 
ferent"" matter* As they have perceptively observed: 

EJven though there is widespread acceptance of 
careei* education as a function of 'the schools,*it has 
^ largely remained isolated from the mainstream of the 

elementary and secondary curriculum* Too often it fe . 
still regarded as a last resort to keep youth from leav- 
ing school before graduation* Obviouslyj career edu\ 
cation has not taken its proper place among the pro: 
grams of the schools ^emphasis added)* ; 

The concern raised by Rasmussen and Carpenter relates 
, directly to a'local school system* It is, however, quite valid in 
terms of career education efforts in many states. In fact, at a 
, recent conference f6r state directors and coordinators of career 
educatf^, the matter of implementation (and expansion of' 
effort) was the most frequently mentioned concern* 

It would seem, then, that state education agencies will 
need to examine the matter of implementation of career edu- 
cation from al least two points of view: (1) what* steps might 
be taken to *faciUtatfe implementation at the state or agency 
level and (2) what steps might be taken, bjr the state education 
agency, to facilitate implementation at the local level* 
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An itnportant and key element in both considerations re^ 
lates to' the notion of "facUit^tingtr and obviously there are 
many ways of doing, this — planning; funding, being involved, 
and theiike. These should 'not be overlooked. But basic to all- 
on the part of the state education ager[?y, would seem to re- 
* volve round patterns jof organization that can bfe. established 
within the agency itself arid between it andother state agencies. " 

■ 

At the State Level 

Within the Utah state educatipji* agency, for exanvplet there . 
was developed an'orgaDizationsfl stnacturtt that was designed ^ 
to define a|id delineate the roles and functions of all the divi- 
sions within the agency as they relate to c^ireer education. The 
structure (as seen in Figure also provided for the estab- 
lishment of a "career ^education planning staff/'-made up of (he 
heads of several of the departmental divisions and regul^ 
^ career education personnel and for a policy or governing board 
made up of the deputy st|.perirttendents. 

Through the pattern of involvement and dft^ect partitipii- 
tion that is illustrated, it is possible to see how, career educ?^^* 
tion can be perceived as a departmental activity. When it is so 
perceived and is planned by a widely representative group of 
agency personnel, the process arid probability of implementa- 
tion on statewide 'basis would ^eem to be greatly enhanced. 

In terms of facilitating implementation of career educatidn^ 
^ a state education agency may ^Jso want^ to consider the pos- 
sibility of establishj^ng formal linkages with other state ^igen- 
cies or institutions having an interest in and a.concerri about 
career education. In Colorado, as one example of tiiis approacK^ 
and as a result of^a cooperatively developed statp plaft' for 
career education,* an organizational sti"ucture jnvolving the 
cooperating agencies was created. In the Colbrado approach ■ 
(illustrated in Figure 5.6) relationships and basic responsibili- 
' ties as they relate^to the executive office, the^d'epartment of ^ 
education, Thfe Commission on'* Higher Eduoatidn, and the 
Board for Community. Colleges and Occupational Education 
'""are defined. 

- Obviously, there are diflferi^ needs in the several states; 
tlifla^^tjhe Colorado trhart i§ not intended as a.modeh It is, how- 
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ever, intended to suggest the ways in which state education 
agencies might establish desirable linkages. Again, in establish- 
ing such4>iU^ges, a broad type^of support can- be achieved, antf 
because thej "performers'' are also directly involved in -the 
process, the po^ibility of statewide implementation pf cayeer 
education would s&em to be^nhanced. 
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At the Local Level 

While organizational structures can be (and have be^n) 
created at the state level to facilitate implementation pf car 
education, attention must be directed to local education agen- 
cies. It ia^^ter alt at the local level —in schoblbuildings and 

' classrooms — that majoi' changes such as career education are 

, imimaWely implemented and effected. 

Ho|v and in ,what lyays niight the state education agency 
assist the local education agency in implementing career edu- 
cation? Several possible ways or straf&gies have already been 
^discussed; ^11 should be serioCT^ijE^ considered and used undei^ 

^Appropriate circumstances. Th^re is, however, one area in 
whi/(i most state education agencies can greatly assist local 
educati^ agencies in Mmp^pmentinW career education — the 
are^iem planning. ^"^^'"^ 

Many local schools and scho^ol systems already have a 
capability for plannjng. At the sam^ time^ however, many do 
not. Regardless of the existenc? of such^a capability, every local 
school system cQjild use to good advantage guides, checklists, 
and similar documents that might be prepared and distributed 
by the state educ*ation agency. ' * ^ 

Toward this end, the Utah Department of Public Instruc- 
tio;i. In cooperation with Georgia^'New Jersey/Oregon, and 
Wiscons^ developed-a;4yochure titled **A Guide for^the 
Implemei^ation of Career Education in a Local Education 
AgencyV (1973). The guide — which, it is hoped; will be avail- 
able for) general distribution in the -near future — deBhes arid 
explains the various steps which should be taken as tm loclil 
agency prepares to implement career ejliication. he major 
steps are porti^ed in the schematic shown in Figure 5.7. They 
are broken down into component steps and explained in the 
guiden) " . 
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Figure 5.7, M^jor Steps in Implementing a District Career Education Program 
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JjCgislative Support 

In examining various ways in which th^ implementation 
process can bejf^j^fntated^ oj:^ must not Qverloak the import* 
ance of enatrtmg and supportive legislation. Through the 
leadership demonstrated by several state education agencies, 
several state legislatunes have designed laws that are highly 
supportive of career education. In addition, the Senate's bill 
on education {S, 1539, being considered at this writing)* also 
contains pi'ovisidns that are supportive of career education. 
Both i^inds of efforts at the state and national levels are crucial 
to the overall success of career education, and educational 
leadership should continu^ to encourage them. It should be 
noted, however (as has apparently been ^thought in some 
instarures), that implementation efforts do not end with legis-. 
lation; they must still be made after the laws are passed 

^loordination of EflFort 

Attention should be given by state education agencies to 
the matter of coordinatidfi of effort with local agencies on the 
one h|ind and with national agencies on the other. In addition, 
as wafs demonstrated at the National Careelr Education Con- 
ference for State Directors and Coordinators in Dallas, Texas, 
on April 29 ttrfbugh May 1, 1974, there is^also a need for co- 
prdiij^ation of effort, to the utmost degree possible, among the 
state education agencies as they continue to develop and imple- 
ment programs of career edu cat ion v 



Funding 

There may be thdse^ who would suggest that adequate 
funding for cafeer education is an integral part of the imple- 
mentation process — th^t i^ji;6l)ould have teen included as a 
separate topic under that heading. Obviously, adequate fund- 
ing fs a necessary ingredient of something called facilitation. 
But how is adequate funding to be secured? Who is responsible 
for securing it? Frorh what sources can it be obtained'? 



•§ince these papers were wTtrffn, Congress enacted Section 4()6. Title 
IV, P.L. 93-3§0, making career education a part of U-S. legislartipn. 

/ 
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For the reasons implied by the questions, it should be clear 
'that the matter of adequate funiJing for career education is 
indeed a serious concern — and/that it has major implications 
for the state education ^ggficy. As sdch, it is treated separately ^ 
in this chapter, eviBn though th^ interrelationships n6ted, as 
j well as others, do exist between funding and implementWion, 
Career education, as witja all aspects pf public educatioA, 
is dependent apon three sources for funding, federal,' state, and 
locaiL Tax dollars are availabte only from tli^ese sources; there 
is no qfuestion di>out this. But with the sources as a "given," in 
what proportion should theiiiecessary funds be made available 
from Xhe several sources? This i^ a question for which there is 
no^mady or pat answer, for'th^'proper" answer will vary from^ 
state to ^t^te. There is, however, a rule of thumb which might 
be appropriate for consideration^ If the funds are needed for 
' developmental efforts — for seejjing purposes — the states 
n^gjj± well look to the national level fo^ funds needed to sup- 
port •ar^dJacilitate the development or '*^eeding" process. 
' _ Onci^ the development proqesse/ have taken place, and^if 
career education is perceived as a legitimate segment of the 
overall educational program in a state, state education agencies 
may want to include ia the regular educational appropriations^ 
— that are proposed — the funds that are needed to maintain 
career-edy^tion, including funds for in-servite activitiefe^ 

{In chapt^j?*^!, it is emphasized that career educati<:n can- 
not — rruist not — be perceived as an ^'add-on" to e^istitg edu- 
cational prograrhs. Instead, it has been stressed thattcareer 
education should be an integral part of the existing educational 
program. This obviously would suggest that cpnsiderable sup- 
pprt for career education might be found in funds that alreaay 
are being appropriated in support of education,) 

If the funding patterns that have been suggested were to 
be follow^, it wouldJl)e logical that as cfiireer education pro- 
grams become operational in the schools, the local school sys- 
tems would assume r^ponsibility for those expenditures 
normally associated wiln those agencies — the cost of books, 
^ mcfterials, transportation, and so on, related to career 

education, . ' 

''^^"^''^^he .preceding is, intended to be suggestive; answfers to 
specific problems and "best procedures'' will dilfer from state 

o ■ * 
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to state. The implications fpr aU state eciucation agencies^ how- 
ever^ would seefn to be quite common to all. 

EvalHation 

Just as funding is closely related to implementation, so-i-^ 
evaluation 'closely relateS" tb funding. This point has already 
been made. It is, however, of sufficient import to warrant re- 
emphasis at this point. The importance of evaluation, in terms 
of securing .adequate funding, is* also sufficient .to warrant 
separate treatment of the topic, 

Obviousty, if career edOcation is — as Hoyt eT ai (1974) 
have suggested — a response to a call for reform in American 
education, and if, as has been suggested by any number of 
people, career education holds considerable promise in terms 
of meeting the changing needs of youtR ?ind of society ,.it should 
be tried. It must be implemented iri a carefully planned man- 
ner, and it must be implemented with fairly specific gQgils or 
purposes in mind. And as it is implemented, provision must 
be made for determining how well the ^eeds are actually being 
met, what areas or components are not meeting the needs, and 

r^^wRat modifications should be made— to mention but a few. The 

V state education agency, again, is in an idedl position and has 
ati ideal role to facilitate, encourage, and coordinate evalua- 
tion efforts. ^ ) 

With the support a^d l^d^^rship of career education per- 
sonnel in the state educatiefk agency, locfal ^edjJcation agency ^ 
personnel can develop, or adapts ari^/^dm in jester evaluative 
instruiiter^ts that are designed to^-gafher information of the 

" type described earlier. The instruments themselves might well 
be developed, either in final form or in some adaptive form, 

^ by (or under the sponsorship oO state' personnel, / 
^Perhaps the key role in evaluation efforts that can be 
assumed by the state education agency, insofar as career edu- 

^^ation is concerned, is in the collection, assimilatioftkanalysis, 
and dissemination of data, aV was noted previoull^ most 
management information systems do notlnclude provisions for 
accumulsitingsuch data; the implementation process itself has 
only just begun/But th^re is a critical need for' information 
about^e strengths and weaknesses of career eduoation. Some 
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efforts along thesfe lines are being carried out by the National 
Institute of Education; others are being encouraged b^^3j&qE. 
Much more will have to^e done, how^?ver, and the state edu* 
cation agency is, in all probability, the most suitable ^entity 
to do the job. 
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Afterword 



Throughout this book an attempt has been made to focUs 
fin career education and the state education agency. It is ob- 
vious that the authors believe in the potential of that agency. 
^ No other education agency is in a position to attack and solve 
statewide problems^n education; no ot|jejr agency is in a posi* 
^ tion to facilitate, s^upport, and^ maintain needed educational 
r * changes — i-e., career education — on a statewide basis. 

The authors of this book would in no way imply that the 
translation of the concept of career education from an idea to 
a reality will be a simple task- They would, however, strongly 
suggest that without the leadership, supports and facititsPtive 
assistance' of the state education agenty, it will be an impos- 
sible task- ^ * 

The several roles that might be taken seem to be clear; the 
implications seem to stand out^with equal clarity. What re- 
^ rpains, then, is the job itself. Suggestions have been made as 
to how the job might be accomphshed> and models h^ve been 
used for illustrative purposes. Mos^ of the suggestions and 
models have been generated by the people who will be and are 
getting the job done. These of course are the state directors 
and coordinators of career education — the professional edu- 
cators in the state education agency who are charged with the 
responsibility for translating a concept into a reality. 

} 
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